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Tn Season, e 


PLANTS _ 


and Their Children 


Just published, is a book that can be profitably 
introduced zow, without waiting for spring. A 
child’s book in botany designed for reading, amuse- 
ment and instruction, it unfolds some of the wonders 
of plant life in a series of 


Charming Stories 
that cannot fail to delight young readers and to 
open the way to intelligent nature study. 
Beautiful Illustrations 
noteworthy for accuracy of delineation and delicacy | 


of treatment are profusely and artistically distributed 
through the text. It is a book that is 


Always in Season 


PLANTS AND THEIR CHILDREN, bv Mrs. William Starr 
Dana, author of ‘‘How to Know the Wild Flowers.’’ Lllustrated 
by Alice Josephine Smith. Cloth, 225pp. 8.65. Sent postpaid 


on receipt of price. | 
} 








Write for specimen pages ard terms for introduction, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY) 


Washington Square, New York. 


Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, 





Also at Cincinnati, and Portland, Ore. 


New Arithmetics. 


Brooks’s Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic 
Brooks’s Normal Standard Arithmetic 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Ph.D., 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. 


HESE books are entirely new and are based upon the prin- 
ciples which have made Dr. Brooks’s bocks always 
popular and lasting with efficient teachers. In amount of 
contents and in grading they are carefully adapted to mod- 
ern requirements. 


New Grammars 


First Lessons in English Grammar 

and Composition 

Welsh’s Practical English Grammar 
By JUDSON PERRY WELSH, A.M., Ph.D., 


Principal of Bloomsburg, Pa., State Norma! School. 
"] Mase are new books which strike the haopy mean be- 
tween Language Lessons and Technical Grammar, 
They treat the Eng.ish Language asa living grow ing means 
of expression with logical definite development. 


New Spelling Books 


The Primary Word Builder 
The Advanced Word Builder 


By A. J. BEITZEL, A.M., 
Superintendent of the Public Schools of Cumberland County, Pa. 


ihe - consecutive, logical, systematic Spelling Books, 
Well printed. Illustrated. Bound in Cloth. 


+ 
Christopher Sower Company, 
614 Arch Street, Ph ladelphia. 
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Teachers Should Specialize °U0°58.oRincue 
‘ HERE is a growing demand in the High Schools of this| CHEMICAL 





country for good commercial teachers—men of broad | 


general culture and education, who are specialists in commercial | 


APPARATUS 
and CHEMICALS. 


work. Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, has established a depart-| COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS, 


Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers. 


ment for the training of such teachers, and the demand this year 
for its graduates far exceeds the supply. The salaries offered 
have run all the way from $750 to $1,500. The class of 1896- 
’97 will be limited to twenty-five. Intending applicants should 


send at once for catalogues and particulars. 


Address: SECRETARY AND REGISTRAR, 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 





TRY KELLOGG’S BUREAU. 


The New York Educational Bureau, established seven years ago, by its present 
manager has steadily pursued the true Bureau method of recommending teachers. 
Positions have been filled by this one Bureau manager and his clerks in twenty-nine 
states, in all grades of schools and school work. During the last five years the bright- 
est and best graduates from various institutions have registered here. A careful study 
of their abilities together with the extensive facilities possessed by this bureau make it 
a valuable help to the teacher of worth, 

Do you want a better position, or teachers recommended to you for any department? 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 








The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


1851— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. “1896, | 


Joun A, Haut, President. H,. M, Puivuips, Secretary. 


.JANUARY I, 1896, | 
Assets $17,005,291.55. Liabilities, $15,735,123-48. Surplus, $1,270,168.07 | 
If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and : 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you not an “‘ EST “S ESTIMATE ”* 
but a “‘ STATEMENT” she wing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance w which would ould | | 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 


was born on the Se ee on ee .In the year... 





a I OU nnn sprees eres eeeeceseiencneneccrenennstnntcn 
Address is 





CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, | 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
10-112 BOYLSTON ST, 318, 17TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1028 ARCH ST. 

















A NEW PAPER. 


VERTICAL PRACTICE PAPER. * %°. 4. 


Size, 7x8 1-2. 
1000 SHEETS TO REAM—AT 60 CENTS, NET. - - - - Correspondence solicited. 





PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 





New Normal School Retort. 


Send for our yes containing normal school 
apparatus. Full Catalogues turnished on receipt of 
6 cents for postage. 





ESTABLISHED 18651. 


comma AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Everything necessary tor 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises, 


Fine Science Apparatus. 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS Co., 














| (Suecessors to Science Dept. National Sch’l Furn’g bo. ) 


Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern 
Echool Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency. 


Works and Salesroom— 7.42 151 E. Huron St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


260-page Catalog just out, Free to Schoo! People 


-S PEAK ERS— 
For Home and School. 
New Catalogues FREE. 
DE WIT, Rose St., N.Y. 
—DIALOGUE S— 
DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


- Educational oundatons 


$1.00 a Year ? 
This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times 


30 cents a Year. 
The ideal paper of current events 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 25c. 
each. 


Its circulation bas doubled dur- 
ing the last year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago- 

















5 ae renneen © VERTICAL WRITERS 








For Vertical Writing. . eeCARERIES 
No. 556 Pine Points. 


a ESTERBROOK & Co’s 


No. 570 Medium Points, 









—— 
" ESTERBSR OOK & COS 


No 571 vcvarse Points. 


You will like them. Order through the dealers or send for samples 


Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., ‘Xewvon: 
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TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 





"TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. ‘5 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. - - CHICAGO - - 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 355 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Iu. 107 Keith & Perry B’ld’g, Kansas City,Mo. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. % King St., West, Toronto, Can. 728 Cooper B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. 
1242 12th Street, Washington, D.C. 420 Century B’ld’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 5% Sti Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


For Western Positions iyncrer WESTERN AGENCY. 


viz:-ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 
J. W. 
AND SCHOOL ) scueRmernorn « co., 


KINDERGARTEN sini sess 


Cwo Great Books. KELLOGG’S 
I. PRIMARY ‘IDEAL MUSIC BOOK, | ry BUREAU. 
9% pages, bound tn half cloth. Price, by mail. 3% cents. 


The New York Educational Bureau started 
The rudimental department is simple and thorough. 
The music includes a wide range of subjects and styles, | Seven years ago has filled positions in thirty different 
The songs are bright and pleasing. It is a standard | states, also in Canada and Africa. Positions have 
primary work. — a to this pam) ~y ye eed for which no 
| candidates were found, he following p.aces are 
Il. ADVANCED IDEAL lMUSIC BOOK. | now open, others are coming in daily. iG 
198 pages, bound in linen. Price by mail, 60 cents, | 4Ccept a good position you will do well to | 
This is one of the best prepared books for teaching | Manager at once. When in New York City please 
ay aud chorus work ever published. It is divided | call. 
to departments, and each department is as perfectly Man in Normal School, Gymnastics, Music and 
done 4 could well be seaganee. Ev 7 ng _ Drawing, $:c00, 
is good, every song will be sung and enjoye ere Lady for Literature, Rhetoric in Normal School, 
is not a poor page in the book. Reman ’ 
Method and Training Teacher, $800. 
High school teacher of English, $600. 
German and French in High School, $6oc. 
Asst. in Training School, $800. 
Drawing, Manual T eek: 5 Lady, $700. 
: Vocal Music, public schools, $750. 
We claim to be able to furnish all the material ane several — — ames for Normal 
s . . graduates, at $400, to $600. ew positions open 
and appliances required for the thorcugh equip- | fo, College men in preparatory schools. Write or 
ment of a call on 


KINDERG ARTEN H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


61 E. 9th Street, 
from the table down to the shoe peg, and no one 


wiursvaiey fgoodstiatiiaae Oneen| SPECIAL OFFERS. 


what a variety of goods that includes. On appli- 
i i f 80- ta- 
cation we will send you fue our page Cats We must make room for new stock and therefore 


logue, describing these goods, as well as our great | make to our patrons the following extraordinary 
variety of offers ; 


SCHOOL AIDS . . The Professional Teacher. 

BOOsS FOR TEACHERS, ‘ETC, 144 pages, size of Teacuers’ InstiruTe—equal to 
oo pages of an ordinary book—3O +44 

—one-half usual price. It contains 

Graded Examination Questions and Answers on 

Theory and Practice of Teaching. Many valuable 

articles on educational subjects. 





EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors. 




















Special discounts on orders for a dozen or more. 


R. L. MYERS & CO., Pubs., 


Harrisburg, Pa. 





New York. 





eeeeee 


We Call Attention also to our Magazine 


Kindergarten News Educational Foundations. Zoxnd. 


which has been enlarged and improved. It has aJ- 1892-3.—600 es. Cloth. Very valuable toevery 


ready secured an enviable popularity among Kinder- teacher. cents postpaid. egular price $1.35 
gartners, Primary Teachers and Mothers of young 
children. Price $1a year. Send for sample copy. Bani Best 100 Books. 

eee 10 cents. Regular price, 20 cents. 


Pooler’s N. Y. School Laws, 


Every N. Y. teacher should own it. Only {§ 


Paradise of Childhood cents, Regular price, 30 cents. 


, 
the best guide to the Kindergarten in existence? Browning s Aspects of Education. 
The price is $2. A standard treatise on educational history. {3 
cents postpaid. Regular price, 25 cents. 


Gladstone’s Object Teaching. 
««eMILTON BRADLEY CO....| & cents. Regular price, 15 cents. 


Springfield, Mass. 
NEW YORK: 11 E. 16th St. 


4lave You Ever Seen Our 
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E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York 


you can | 
to write the | 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom- 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unien Square, New York. 





chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAstT 14TH Street. N., Y. 
To correspond with teachers 
TE available for positions in the 
South and West at 8300 to 
$4000. Have filled vacancies in 15 States. 
Address, with stamp, H. N. Robertson, M'g'r 


Southern Educational Bureau, Memphis, 
Tenp. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 
. 


HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, LL.D, 
Chancellor. 
7 








Complete professional preparation for those 
who intend to become superintendents, prin- 
cipals, professors in normal schools and teachers 
of higher rank, 


oa 
Year begins September 30. 
Scholarships, yielding $250. a year to 
holder. 
New Residence Hall for Women. 
es 
For catalogue address the Dean 
.EDWARD R. SHAW.... 
University Building, 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, - - N.Y. CITY. 





Correspondence=Studyp. 


The University of Chicago 


offers instruction by correspondence in many de- 
partments, including Pedagogy, Literature, 
Mathematics, Languages, History, etc. 
Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly by 
correspondence, but credit will be given for courses 
completed by examination at The University, and thus 
the time of required residence may be shortened. Work 
may be commenced at any time. 
Special circulars sent on application to THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO, (Division F), The Correspond- 
ence-Study Dept., CHicago. 





J. M. OLCOTT, HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W.4& A. K. Jobnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 
AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


70 Fifth Ave., New Yerk. 





iF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or, books of any Gooriptien~ Schon Books, Standard 
Beoks, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York, 
Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 


tALL THE CUTS: 


Published in The School Journal 


ARE FOR SALE 
At Reduced Prices. 
Half Tepes, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price 








bing Bechings. 7c. per sq.in., minimum price, 
Ce 


Orders should be sent In as soon as possible after 
cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed 
of shortly after put lication. dress 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61E. gth St., New York, 





ATLANTA: Grand Buiiding. 


KANSAS CITY: 418 E. oth St.| When writing advertisers mention this paper. 








When writing advertisers mention this paper. 
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oe Pure-Delicious-Nutritious - 
Ce | The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


“im WALTER BAKER & C0, Linen 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 
NO CHEMICALS. 
} ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER'BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
| MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 
ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 














<=) «*For Vertical Writings —<<S3e 
Uss JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


VERTICULAR aNnD  VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK: 





THE PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 


The fourth in this series vf pamphlets, just issued, is 


The Art Idea in Education 


and In Practical Life. 


By JOHN S. CLARK. 
Price, 20 CENTS. 
For full information in regard to these and other publications in Art Instruction, 
address, 
The Prang Educational Company, 
964 Washington St., BOSTON. 47 E. 10th 8t., NEW YORK. 151 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 





GET THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARK’S « INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.” 


Formerly published by Charles De Silver and Son 
Well printed from type set plates on good paper. 12mo, substantial half leather binding. Price reduced 
to $1.50, postpatd. 


POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


The best translations, convenient in form, exceptionally handy for the pocket, printed from clear type on 
fine paper, attractively and durably bound in cloth. Price, postpaid $y cents each. Send for catalogue and 
circulars for the Mc Kay publications. Ask your bookseller. 


DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 23 South 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$2.50 FOUNTAIN PEN " TEACHERS "x ¢ 
if 















= -= _—- — SSS SESS 
CINCO DLN FOUNTAIN Raat 


} 


Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction, Always Ready. 
Never Blots. No Better Working Pen Made. A Regular $2.50 Pen. 


Mailed complete to teachers, boxed, with filler, for 81.00. Your money back—if you want it. 


gents, LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO:, Room 3, 108 Fulton St., N. Y. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Exhauston 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, 


the nervous, weak and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful and harmless stimulant, 
giving renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says, “I have used it in my own case when 
suffering from nervous exhaustion, with 
gratifying results. I have prescribed it for 
many of the various forms of nervous de- 
bility, and it has never failed to do good.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, BR. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 











and you will find the 


nil Caligraph 


Superior 
to Mein le 
veTY ; ‘ mi 
other 4 : a4 5. \ 









‘Use any test you like 


Typewriter 





TEACHERS’ 


can now be selected with the certainty of 
securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
less thancost. It is the result of months of 
patient laber. All important books are ac- 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 


LIBRARIES. 


curately described. Special prices to teach- | 
ers are made on nearly all, It contains 100 | 
closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 | 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of | 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed | 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- | 
ished on receipt of price. 


East Ninth Street, NEW YORK | 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 


cating with advertisers. 








New Catalogue and pamphlets may be had on application 





AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 


237 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 
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‘The business department of THE JouRNAL is on another page. 
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Development of Ideas or Memory- 
Images. 


The mental process corresponding to the stimulus of 
the sense-organ is called perception. This takes place 
as long as the sense isactive. It remains, however, also 
as a purely mental product even after the sense-activity 
has ceased. In this case it is called tdea or memory- 
image. Thus it becomes evident without further ex- 
planation that the enduring ideas, and not the ever 
changing perceptions, are deciding for the development 
of the mind. The perception, accordingly, must rise to 
the dignity of an idea. This it does of itself ; but the 
task devolves upon education to guide, support, and 
suitably influence the processes in the mind. School 
education, or let us call it instruction, must see to it 
that the sense-intuitions develop into correct and clear and 
<¢nduring ideas. ‘This occurs only under specific condi- 
tions, and these instruction must create. 

Good (2. ¢., correct, clear, enduring) ideas arise only 
on the foundation of thorough perceptions. Hence, the 
educator who wants to produce good ideas, must, to be- 
gin with, thoroughly cultivate the senses. 

The formation of ideas, however, requires systematic 
effort on the part of the pupils. Upon the inspection 
of an object should always follow a mental representa- 
tion of it (ideation) with closed eyes. Sufficient time 
must be given to this exercise. The ideating is done 
imperceptibly, but the educator has means at his dis- 
posal to convince itself that it has really taken place. 
The most infallible means to this end are drawing of 
the outlines and Plastic representation of the objects. 
The second means, much more convenient, but also less 
reliable, is /amguage: clear ideating incites of itself to 
clear oral expression. These two means will aid the 
teacher to convince himself of the children’s work of 
ideation. 

The ability of ideating (or mental representation) 
grows in strength graduwailly. At first the teacher will 
content himself with simple ideas and require that these 
are accurately and systematically described and drawn ; 
after that he will gradually proceed to more complicated 
ones. At the beginning the ideas should be fixed 
through many repetitions directed by the teacher him- 
self ; later on he should be less exacting in this respect 
and leave the repetitions more to the pupil himself. At 
first give plenty of time to this work; gradually reduce 
the time. 

Until now we have assumed that sense-perception and 





idea cover each other completely ; but this is the case 
only when the child can examine the real object. Fre- 
quently the teacher must try to get along with artificial 
means of representation, sometimes even with mere 
words. In these cases there is added to sense-intuition 
a new constructive ability, #.¢, PHANTASY. It is the 
daughter of sense-intuition ; for only through the analy- 
sis of ideas gained by sense-intuition and through a new 
grouping of their parts do phantasy-products originate, 
But soon the daughter rises to equal rank with the 
mother in point of significance for the formation of 
ideas. There are cases in which free scope can be given 
to the activity of the power of imagination, The de- 
tails in the child’s mental elaboration of a picture, a his- 
toric one, for instance, are indifferent ; the only point 
of real value is that every child really pictures out the 
idea in detail. For this work also the child must be 
given fime. Ideas of this kind are colored by the indi- 
viduality. It is due to the child that his constructive 
power of imagination should have free course and not 
be narrowed down by pictures forced upon them, Op- 
posite to these ideas stand those in which it is essential 
the mental representation should as perfectly as possi- 
ble correspond to reality, for instance, objects of nat- 
ural science, of geography, etc. Here the teacher has 
recourse to the so-called means of illustration, as imi- 
tations, models, pictures, diagrams, etc. Bear in mind: 
the real objects themselves are the des# means of illus- 
tration. Hence, this must be considered the supreme 
cule: Whatever can be shown to the pupils in reality, 
that must also be really brought before them. 


¥ 
Mind Culture Through Instruction. 


(Adapted from Seyfert's ‘‘ Schulpraxis.”) 


In school, mental development is carried on chiefly by 
means of instruction. Herbart points out as aim of in- 
struction the equilibrious (harmonious) many-sidedness 
of the interest, and distinguishes the einpirical, specula- 
tive, esthetical, sympathetic, social, and religious inter- 
est. We shall follow the current practice of grouping 
the mental processes by considering successively : sense 
culture (development of sense-intuitions) ; the elabora- 
tion of ideas ; inculcation ; remembering and reproduc- 
ing; thinking and thought expressing; heart culture 
(development of the higher sensibilities) and formation 
of the will. 


I, PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY. 


Pedagogy has been called applied psychology, not 
unjustly ; for psychology investigates the mental pro- 
cesses, pedagogy seeksto influence them. In thechoice 
of a particular system of psychology the young teacher 
will do well to confide in those whose judgment in other 
professional matters he values most highly. He must 
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not neglect, however, to keep track of the most import- 
ant results of the more recent researches. No teacher of 
the present can afford to be ignorant of the achieve- 
ments of physiological psychology, and every one can 
reasonably be required to apply these, as far as they 
appear safe and valuable to him. A long list of impor- 
tant results might be mentioned, which are of value for 
instruction ; by way of example, I refer to the import- 
ance of outlines as regards ideas of space ; to the sig- 
nificance of tones of feeling as regards the strength of 
ideas, their duration and revivability ; to the relation of 
strength of stimulus and strength of sensation, of dura- 
tion of stimulus and excitability ; to the phenomena 
of fatigue ; to the effects of excessive physical strain 
upon the brain matter, etc.* 


2. SENSE CULTURE, 


Since all mental phenomena are, at bottom, founded 
upon sensual perceptions, it is of highest importance to 
be careful of the development of the senses. This 
sense-development must be cultivated in current instruc- 
tion by taking advantage of every appropriate opportu- 
nity, but also by means of special exercises 

Ali the senses must be considered. The eye usually 
receives particularattention. The end to be constantly 
kept in view is make make the superficial and ineffect- 
ive perceptions thorough and effective. The more thor- 
ough the sensual perception the stronger the nerve-activ- 
ity and the trace it leaves behind, the more powerful 
also the corresponding soul-activity ; thus the idea or 
memory-image. The strength of the perception in- 
creases with the strength of the stimulus (though only toa 
certain limit), with the duration of the stimulus, and with 
the whole mental disposition. UWHence the following rules : 
Let strong but not excessive stimuli act upon the senses 
of the children, particularly in the lower grades, such 
as sharp outlines, rich colors, clear script, loud tones, 
etc. Provide exercises for prolonged observation, lis- 
tening, and tactual examination of objects. But be 
careful not to overdo it; stimuli which last too long 
become blunt. Secure, finally, a mental disposition 
favorable to perception, 7. ¢., interest in the object to 
be seized upon by the senses ; in other words, trans- 
pose the soul into the state of tension. 

At complex ideas it is most important to have the 
perception proceed methodically. The first step ought to 
be an analyzing (separating) of the total impressions into 
single perceptions or smaller groups for the eye to con- 
template separately ; next follows a connected synthesizing 
(combining) of these separate parts. If the ideas are 
to be apprehended by several or all of the senses, every 
sense here concerned must be called into activity, but 
here also methodical analysis is required. 

One other important point for sense-culture must be 
emphasized ; the children are to grow constantly more 
self-active in the use of their senses. That is done by 
gradual habituation to weaker sense-stimuli, by empha- 
sizing that which does not force itself upon the senses, 
and above all by constant and systematic observation 
tasks in all sorts of fields. Through these tasks the 
transcient perceiving becomes a persistent one; the 
superficial, a thorough one; the desultory, an orderly 





* Nearly all of the questions for information whith may have arisen in 
the minds of the teachers who read this paragraph are, as will be, an- 
swered in the present volume of EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS We refer 
to the chapters on PsycH ‘LoGy by Dr. Elsenhans, the articles under 
SCHOOL HYGIENE and CHILD STUDY, the chapters that will appear in this 
department, etc. 
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methodical one. These tasks, finally, if rightly put and 
turned to best account, produce, without special incite- 
ment, interest or desire of learning. How closely, for 
instance, do children observe a plant which they have 
grown themselves! Sense culture is, of course, pro- 
moted also with the development of the soul in general. 
Habituate the children to recall when looking at an ob- 
ject, where they have seen something similar; this tends 
to bring the differences more clearly into the field of 
vision—let them count, measure, estimate—teach them 
to call on their intellect for aid in order that the eye 
notices not only the external connections, together, but 
that the mind at the same time recognize the inner con- 
nection, Then the intellect through conjecturing, ques- 
tioning, doubting, etc., will guide the eye: the ordinary 
viewing becomes soul-infused seeing, The ear no longer 
perceives merely the succession of tones and chords, 
but responds also to the beauties of the melodies and 
harmonies. This, however, is the highest stage of sense- 
culture : Soul-infused perception. 


¥ 
What is Sloyd ? 


The word “Sloyd” challengesexplanation. Itis new 
to the English language and should show good reasons 
for its presence if it is to find favor and come into gen- 
eral use. 

It is hoped to make the meaning of sloyd clearer by 
noting :— 

1. The characteristic features of sloyd models, so that 
one may readily determine whento apply that name toa 
given course of objects. 

2. By emphasizing the purfose of sloyd. 

3. By noting conditions necessary to the furtherance 
of this purpose. 

4. By illustrating what the word “Sloyd” conveys, 
and why it is a fitting name for the tool work here de- 
scribed. 

MODELS. 


1. A sloyd model is a finished object of use which the 
pupil is interested to make and is himself the better for 
making. 

2. General Appearance—The models are simple, ser- 
viceable articles of good form and proportions, among 
which curved forms, mode/ed in wood, are conspicuous, 
The objects are so arranged as to afford pleasing and 
stimulating variety. 

3. Execution—The making of each object calls for the 
active exercise of many faculties, of independent 
thought, and of vigorous, healthful physical effort. 

The finished object represents in every respect the 
pupil’s own, unaided work. 

4. Tools and Exercises.—The introduction of tools and 
exercises is regulated so/e/y with regard to the worker’s 
growing power (which implies a careful progression of 
exercises). The first use of each tool is such as to give 
the worker a vivid impression of its typical use. 

It is safe to call any course of models which possesses 
the above-named qualities sloyd models. But sloyd models 
do not, alone, constitute sloyd. 

Sloyd is not a set of models. 

It is not a prescribed course of exercises. 

It is not the use of certain tools. 

Sloyd is tool work so arranged and employed as to stimu- 
late and promote vigorous intelligent self-activity FOR A PUR- 
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POSE which the worker recognizes as good. The spontane- 
ous exercise of the creative faculties fora useful and 
good endis a moral tonic. The mere acquisition of 
skill is not necessarily so. 

The arrangement of the work with sole reference to 
individual growth implies a trained teacher, capable of 
understanding individual needs and providing for them, 
sloyd is possible only with such a teacher. 

Even with the true teacher, if the number of pupils is 
too great to admit of due consideration for individuals, 
sloyd aims cannot be entirely fulfilled. 

Nevertheless, with whatever number, sloyd cannot 
fail to yield better results than other methods, thanks 
to its careful progression of exercises. 

ORIGIN AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE WORD “ SLOYD.” 


The old Teutonic root “slah” gives the English 
“slay ’’ (to kill with a blow), the German “schlag” (a 
blow), and the Swedish “sla” (to strike), Our “sly,” 
“ sleight,” “slogger” have the same root. “The use of 
the hammer was taken as the type of handicraft and 
consequently of skill generally, and hence we get the 
English “sly” in the sense of dexterous, and the Ger- 
man ‘verschlager’ (cunning’.” The old Swedish adjec- 
tive “slog” (from the same origin) means “handy,” 
“ deft,’ and from it comes the noun “slojd “’ (English, 
sloyd). See “Theory of Educational Sloyd.” 

The following quotations from Spenser and Chaucer 
show the meanings once given to “sly.” 


“ And theryn was a towre fulle slyghe, 
That was bothe stronge and hyghe.”—.Spenser. 


“ Here “slyghe ” means artfully wrought. 
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“Two goodly beacons set in silver sockets bright 
Covered with lids devized of substance sly.”"—S penser. 

Again we find the word implying wisdom and fore- 
thought. 

“Eck men broughte him out of his countree, 
Fro yeer to yeer ful pryvely his rente, 
But honestly and s/yly he it spente.”—Chaucer. 

Thus we find this word “ Sloyd” inheriting from hon- 
orable ancestry and conveying in “handy form” its sig- 
nificant meaning, physical force, sagacity, and skill. 

Have we another English word that will do so much 
for us? It must be borne in mind that the term “Man- 
ual Training ” may have the narrowest technical mean- 
ing and when effort is made to define it by prefixing the 
word “educational” we have acumbrous name. Psycho- 
Manual Training, Manu-Mental Training, etc., seem 
equally labored. Children would hardly use these name 
for their tool work, which they know to be different from 
shop work and to deserve a distinguishing name. 

DEVELOPMENT OF SLOYD. 


Sloyd is not the work of any one man. Starting in 
Sweden, it has been developed in Europe and America 
under the watchful care of manyeducators. Herr Otto 
Salomon, of Naas, Sweden, has done more than any other 
man to make the educational possibilities of tool work 
recognized, but we never hear of Herr Salomon’s course 
or system. 

He teaches that sloyd rests upon universal educational 
principles, and consideration of these alone must deter- 


mine the means to be employed. 


(From a circular issued by the Sloyd Training School, 39 North Bennett 
Street, Boston, Mass.) 
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DRAWING IN PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. II.—BLACKBOARD WORK, 


(Courtesy of Burk & McFetridge Co.) 





Child Study Plans. 


™ Prof. E. A. Kirkpatrick, of Winona, recently elected 
secretary and treasurer of the Minnesota Child Study 
Association, has issued a circular giving a number of 
very practical child study suggestions. He says that 
the principal aim of the officials of the society upto the 
present time has been to advise members as to what to 
read, what may be studied and the general plan of pro- 
cedure necessary, though some more definite work has 
been undertaken. Believing this preliminary work to 
have been well done. Mr. Kirkpatrick concludes that 
the members are now ready to work upon specific prob- 
lems, and he announces that the communications sent 
out hereafter will therefore be concerned principally 
with definite lines of study. He writes: 


Since a large proportion of the members are teaching and de- 
sirous of advancing their pupils and becoming better acquainted 
with them, the suggestions sent out will, so far as possible. call 
for observatioas or experiments that will not interfere with the 
regular work of the schools and that will give the teachers more 
or less valuable information in regard to their pupils. At the 
same time it is hoped that many of the facts gained will be of 
general interest, and some, of real scientific value. We therefore 
wish every one who makes observations or experiments in accord- 
ance with suggestions sent out (after going over the results with 
other local members of the society and getting all the value he 
can from it) to forward the papers with the tabulations and gen- 
éeralizations he has made, to the office of the secretary of the as- 
sociation. Papers containing records of other observations or ex- 
periments than those suggested, will also be gladly received, for 
it 1s desired to make the office of the secretary a center to which 
all data bearing on child study shall be sent. The secretary will, 
just as far as possible, have such data tabulated and results pub- 
lished (never of course making public anything of a personal na- 
ture). 


It is hoped that members will promptly act upon the enclosed 
suggestions and upon others that may be sent out later, and re- 
port the fact to the secretary and send papers as soon as possible. 
Even if you should think that the papers can be of no scientific 
value, sead them, for they will be valuable to the secretary in 
showing what can be and is being done in response to the vari- 
ous suggestions sent out, and thus he can more intelligently pre- 
pare other suggestions. If suggestions are not complete enough, 
or you find difficulty in carrying them out, do not hesitate to write 
to the secretary about the matter ; or, if there is any subject which 
you think could profitably be investigated by the society let us 
know of it at once. 

In sending in papers always give sex, age, grade, and national- 
ity of the children and any other facts about the individuals, or 
the conditions of the experiment which you think may be signifi- 
cant 

Suggestions supplemental to chapters in Miss Wiltse’s “Place 
of the Story in Early Education,” continued from Communica- 
tion V. 


IV, ‘‘THE DULL CHILD THE WISE MAN’S PROBLEM,” 


Dull and exceptional children are truly problems and the teacher 
wise in the wisdom gained only from sympathetic study of chil- 
dren will rejoice more over the solution of such problems when 
the answer is a noble and intelligent manhood or womanhood 
than over any other teaching success. 

In regard to such children only the following general directions 
can be given: 

Become as familiar as possib!e with the child’s physical and men- 
tal condition and with all the influences surrounding him at home 
and in school; put yourself in his place as much as possible so as 
to see just how things appear from h's point of view ; note care- 
fully and sympathetically the effect of every effort made to im- 
prove him, and continue studying and trying, never allowing 
yourself, at least in his presence, to lose for one moment your 
faith in his ultimate improvement. 

Detailed records of how such children (and every teacher has 
one or more such) will be gladly received and from them it may 
be possible to gather suggestions that will be of value to others 
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working on similar problems. Read “ Exceptional Children in 
School,” by E. H. Russell in Educational Review, Vol, 1V., p. 
431. 

V. “QHE CHILDREN’S HABITS,” 


A habit may be defined‘as an acquired tendency to do a cer- 
tain thing in a certain way under certain conditions. The thing 
done may be either a series of movements or of purely mental 
acts. The conditions are external such as the time, place, 
sights, sounds, and sensations of movement that are acting upon 
the individual as stimuli to action; or internal, such as the nature 
of the mental activity just preceding the degree of fatigue and 
the general emotional and bodily conditions, Since one of the 
principal functions of the teacher is to direct the formation of 
habits, and since imitation is one of the most important factors 
in habit formation, the following suggestions can be profitably 
carried out by every teacher. Asa preliminary to such observa- 
tions it would be well for each one to change some habit of pro- 
nunciation, language, or manner of his own, noting carefully how 
much attention is needed to do so, and how often and under 
what conditions he does the act in the old way. 

1. Look for instances of imitation of teacher in voice, language, 
gesture, expression of face, attitude, ways of doing things and 
any mental or moral characteristic. 

2. Note similar imitations of classmates or other persons and 
imitations of what has been read about. 

3. Notice whether the imitations are unconscious or intentional 
and persistent. 

4. Give special attention to those that are likely to lead to the 
formation of good or bad habits of conduct, and to those that are 
likely to help or hinder progress in the subject studied. 

5. Notice for individual pupils whether the tendency to imita- 
tion is so strong as to prevent originality, or so weak as to re- 
tard the formation of desirable habits. 

6. Note whether there are any habits common to the class as a 
whole, or to nearly all of its members, that interfere with good 
order and successful work during the recitation. 

. :. Notice the effect of all efforts of the teacher to change these 
abits. 

8. Note what habits of studying or doing things are being 
formed by the pupils in each subject studied that will be of ad- 
vantage or disadvantage to them. 

g. Select one or more pupils for special study and note down 
all the attitudes, movements, phrases, and actions that seem to be 
characteristie and more or less habitual. 

10. Notice especially the habits that are commendable and 
those that interfere with the pupil’s best and most rapid develop - 
ment. = 

11. Determine the origin of as many of the habits as possible. 

12. Notice at what time of the day and under what circum- 
stances the undesirable habits manifest themselves. 

13. Note any change in habits that seem to be taking place 
and especially the effects of the efforts made by the teacher to 
modify them. 

14. Discover if you can whether there is any one trait or habit 
i is the principal one and at the bottom the cause of all the 
others. 

15. Determine what means should be used to correct bad hab- 
its and preserve good ones in the pupils studied. 


VI. “LEARNING TO USE MONEY.” 


Training in the right use of money is undoubtedly, as Miss 
Wiltse suggests, of great practical and moral value to children. 
An investigation of children’s practices and ideas in regard to 
money will be of general interest and also of value to the teacher 
who wishes to lead her pupils to right ideas and habits. All 
teachers with pupils old enough to write are therefore requested 
to give the following topic and outline to their pupils as a lan- 
guage lesson. Before giving it tell the pupils that you are going 
to give them a subject that they will enjoy writing about and that 
they may tell about other things besides those suggested if they 
wish. Allow them between a half an hour and one hour for 
writing. After looking over the papers and getting all you can 
out of them send them to me with any comments you wish to 
make upon the test or results. Be sure that every paper is 
marked so as to indicate age, sex, and grade of the writer. 


MY EXPERIENCE WITH MONEY. 


I. Getting money. 

1. Experiences in earning money. What was done, when, why, 
and how many times. 

2. Experiences in receiving money as a gift or allowance, 
From whom, under what circumstances. ' 

3. How I should like to get money when grown, and why. In 
what business, and which would be better to work for money or 
to have it given to one without working. 

II. Experiences in saving money. 

Where it was kept, how long, and for what purpose, and how 
it was finally spent. 

Ill. Spending money. 

1. Description of different ways in which it has been spent. 
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2, What I would do with the money if I had a chance to get 
fifty cents a day for a month. 

3. Which would be most desirable and why, to have clothes, 
books, and playthings bought by parents or to receive money 
from them for that purpose 

4. Which would be best and why, to have five dollars to-day or 
ten ane a year from now, or a hundred dollars ten years from 
now 


VII. “SOUND BLINDNESS.” 


The importance of teachers knowing defects of hearing in her 
pupils cannot be overestimated. Even observant teachers, how- 
ever, who are looking for such defects not unfrequently fail to 
perceive them, hence some method of testing is needed. Ask the 
pupils to turn the head to the right (then in repeating experiment 
to the left) while you stand in front and as far away from the pu- 
pils as possible, and pronounce lists of monosyllables similar to 
those used by Miss Wiltse in her tests. 

Have the pupils write each word immediately after it is pro- 
nounced, It will be well to speak the words only once, but use 
several lists of words varying the intensity of the voice for each 
list. Those who make many mistakes in writing the words 
should be observed closely and tested further by determining how 
well they can reproduce erally words pronounced, how far they 
can hear a watch tick, and how perfectly they can discriminate 
musical tones. I should be glad to receive full reports of the re- 
sults of such experiments, but do not at present care for the papers 
written by the pupils. 


VIII, “ ADOLESCENCE,” 


That this is an important period in the life of everyone, that 
we need to know more about it and that every individual needs 
to be treated with special care during the period is recognized by 
every thoughtful parent and educator. As to just what should 
be done, however, there is great difference of opinion, yet this 
much seems certain: Boys and girls of this age should be studied 
sympathetically in order to understand them, treated with kind- 
ness, consistency and firmness and kept actively employed with 
external things but with care that there shall be no over-fatigue. 
This subject is perhaps nowhere better treated than in an article 
by Dr. Burnham in the Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. 1, page 174. 
The secretary will be glad to receive detailed records of observa- 
tions upon boys and girls during this period from parents, teachers, 
and physicians. 


IX. “MENTAL IMAGERY OF BOYS.” 


Every teacher who repeats the experiment described by Miss 
Wiltse will get some very interesting answers and will learn con- 
siderable of value to her about her pupils’ habits of thinking. 
The experiment may be varied by asking them to describe what 
comes into their minds as each of the following words is spoken, 
“ church,” “book,” “drum,” “tree,” “ horse,” “dog,” “ chair,” 
“store,” “man,” “lamp.” Such experiments may be used in 
connection with those described by Miss Lawrence to determine 
whether pupils are eye-minded or ear-minded. An article des- 
cribing such an experiment as this may be found in Scéence, Vol. 
XXIL., p. 227. 

Since everything taught in our schools requires the formation 
of mental images of some kind, it is very important for the teach- 
er to know what kind they habitually form and to know how cor- 
rect and complete their images of the particular things studied are. 

The experiments described above will help to determine the first 
and the teacher should make a point of testing the second in con- 
nection with the subjects taught. In arithmetic they should be 
asked to represent in proper proportion the sides of a field or 
room, the dimensions of which are given, to show by drawings 
the truth of operations performed in fractions, etc. ! 

In geography besides map drawing and modeling pupils ma 
be asked to describe their mental images of plants and animals 
about which they have been studying. : 

In reading and history they may be asked to draw or describe 
their mental images of persons and scenes described. 

Besides the above general suggestions which teachers will find 
it profitable and interesting to work out in detail in the way most 
suitable to their schools, it is desired that the following more def- 
inite suggestions be carried out by all who can do so and the 
papers sent to this office. The questions given below should be 
read one at a time to the pupils and a time of one minute or more 
allowed for answering each. 


TEST OF ACCURACY OF MENTAL IMAGES, INCIDENTAL AT- 
TENTION AND MEMORY. 


1, Without measuring draw a horizontal line one inch long. 

2. State in inches how high and how far across a vessel must 
be to hold a quart of milk. ; 

3. Draw lines to represent the actual height and distance 
across of the larger size of tin fruit and tomato cans sold in 
groceries. j ; 

4. Represent by lines the distance across the following pieces 
of silver: (a) dime ; (6) quarter ; (¢) half-dollar ; (@) one dollar. 
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5. State the distance across the same pieces of money in 
inches. 

Me ~~ in feet the distance between the tracks made by wagon 
wheels, 

7. Which way do the seeds of an apple point ? 

8. Which leave out first in the spring elms or oaks ? 

9g. Which lose their leaves first, elms or oaks ? 

10, How many legs and how many wings has a fly ? 

11. How much does a brick weigh ? 

12. How long has it been since the world’s fair at Chicago ? 

13. How long since the War of the Rebellion closed ? 

14. Ask the date of some school event, known to all, that oc- 
curred about a week ago. 

15. Ask the number of panes of glass in some window which 
all have seen recently. 

16, Ask the distance from the school-house to some well known 
object. 

17. Ask the number of houses within a certain distance (say 
two blocks) on one side of the street near the school. 

Please send with papers all necessary explanations and any 
comments or generalizations which you chink should or can be 
made, E, A. KIRKPATRICK, 

Secretary, Treasurer, 

Winona, Minn., Oct. 24, 1896. 
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Child Study in Utica. 
Pupil’s Knowledge upon Entering School. 


In Utica, N. Y., the teachers have blanks containing 
the following questions : 


Color.—What colors does he know? Does he know the color 
of grass? Thesky? Snow? Ink? Milk? The daisy? A 
lemon? 

Form.—Does he know the shape of an orange? Anegg? A 
stove pipe? A brick? 

Number, —Does he know two? Three? Four? Five? 

Language.—Can he express his thoughts well orally? Does 
he know any letters in print? Inscript? Does he know any 
words in print? In script? Can he read any sentences in print ? 
In script ? 

What stories: Mother Goose? Fairy? Bvblical? Mythi- 
cal? Historical? 

What stories best liked? Why? Gems of literature known? 
Which best liked? Why? 

General Information — Check (\/) those of the following that he 
seems to understand: Right hand, left hand, left eye, uncle, aunt, 
a cow, a robin, a frog, a crow, a hen, a fox, a go t, a duck,a hill, 
a river, a lake, a valley, north, south, east, west, dew, stars, frost, 
a well, a kite. Where milk comes from. Coal, wood, veal, ice. 
beef, hay, flour, pork, a chicken. How potatoes grow. Apples, 
grapes, strawberries, corn. Time of day from clock? What 
unusual things known? 

What games does he know? His favorite games? Why? 
What regular home tasks does he have? Has he ever traveled 
on steam-cars? Ona boat? Inthe country? Unusual events 
witnessed ? Very inquisitive? Along what special lines? His 
ideas of what is right and wrong? Ever punished at home? 
How? Why does he come to school (pupil's opinion) ? 


PHYSICAL CONDITION OF PUPILS UPON ENTERING. 


Height, ft——- in. _ Weight. Chest: lungs empty 
——in. lungs full,——in. Color of eyes. Color of hair. Com- 
plexion. Head: size, shape. Habit of sitting. Standing. Gen- 
eral appearance. Deformities. Movements: vigorous, languid, 
or nervous. Control of body. (Give suggested tests) Breath- 
ing: free or obstructed. Observance of hygienic rules: food, 
clething, sleep, exerc se, tobacco, etc. Serious illness ever? Ef- 
fects remaining? Present health? Parents’ nationality? Oc- 
cupation? Hereditary influences? Home association ? 

The Senses.—Sight: Near sighted? Far sighted? Other 
defects? Distinguish colors accurately ? 

Hearing: Acute or dull? Distinguish slight difference of 
pitch? Distinguish sounds of different things? Appreciate mel- 
ody and harmony in sounds ? 

Touch : Select different objects and materials by touch alone? 
Detect slight differences in weight? In temperature? Control 
of the hand in writing, modeling, et>.? Power to interpret im- 
pressions through the senses? Extent and quality (in general) 
of apperceptive knowledge? (For new pupils consult blank I.) 

Attention.—General power of attention: involuntary? Vol- 
untary? Time limit of power of attention? To what does he 
attend most readily ? 

Memory.—General power of memory? What things best re- 
membered ? Through what sense is the knowledge gained that 
he seems best to remember? Does he recall mental pictures ac- 
curately, or considerably modified ? Nature of modifications ? 
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Imagination.—Does he picture in his mind scenes he reads or 
hears about? Does he picture in his own mind the conditions of 
a problem he is to solve? Does instrumental music suggest ob- 
jects or events to him? Does he live much in fancy or imagina- 
tion? If one kind predominates what is its nature? Effect of 
this upon his nature and actions? Does he like fairy tales? 
Ghost stories? Does he dream much and vividly? Effect upon 
him of his dreams? Is he inventive in school work? In play? 
What direction does his invention take? Does he give or appre- 
ciate an ideal or poetic turn to things he sees or hears? Does 
he ever fail to discriminate between what he remembers and what 
he imagines? 

Reasoning.—Does he, of his own volition, inquire much for the 
reason of things? Can he give the reason for many things? Can 
he classify well? In what respect does he fail or excel in his ef- 
forts at classification ? 

Emoiions.—Self-control? Loveof self? Temper? Activity ? 
Sensitive? Bashful? Proud? Persistent or volatile? Deliber- 
ate or quick to decide? Opinion concerning dress? Timid or 
brave? Of what most afraid? Course of action when dis- 
pleased? Sense of humor? Does he laugh easily or much? 
Care of property? Bravest deed he ever saw? Some brave 
thing he would like to do? Affectionate? Generous? Socia- 
bility? Treatment of other children? Of animals? Of play- 
things? Any hatreds? Of what or whon? Why? Obedi- 
ence? Prominent characteristics shown in play? What studies 
best liked? What does he consider most beautiful? Next? 
Krowledge of truth ? Respect for truth ? 
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William Cullen Bryant’s Mode of Life as De- 
scribed by Himself. 


(Born Nov. 3, 1794.) 





J Teacher. 


New York, March 30, 1871. 
To Joseph H, Richards, Esq. 

My Dear Sir: I promised some time since, to give 
you some account of my habits of life, so far, at least, 
as regards diet, exercise, and occupation. I am not 
sure that it will be of any use to you, although the sys- 
tem which I have for many years observed seems to 
answer my purpose very well. I have reached a pretty 
advanced period of life without the usual infirmities of 
old age, and with my strength, activity, and bodily fac- 
ulties generally in pretty good preservation. How far 
this may be the effect of my way of life, adopted long 
ago and steadily adhered to, is, perhaps, uncertain. 

I rise early, at this time of the year about half-past 
five ; in summer, half an hour or even an hour earlier. 
Immediately, with little incumbrance of clothing, I be- 
gin a series of exercises, for the most part designed to 
expand the chest, and at the same time call into action 
all the muscles and articulations of the body. These 
are performed with dumb bells, the very lightest, cov- 
ered with flannel, with a pole, a horizontal bar, and a 
light chair swung around my head. After a full hour, 
and sometimes more, passed in this manner, I bathe 
from head to foot. When at my place in the country, 
I sometimes shorten my exercise in the chamber, and, 
going out, occupy myself for half an hour or more in 
some work which requires brisk exercise. After my 
bath, if breakfast is not ready, I sit down to my studies 
till 1 am called. My breakfast is a simple one, hominy 
and milk, or in place of hominy brown bread or oatmeal 
or wheaten grits, and in the season baked sweet apples. 
Buckwheat cakes I do not decline, nor any other article 
of vegetable food, but animal food I never take at 
breakfast. Tea and coffee I never touch at any time. 
Sometimes I take a cup of chocolate, which has no nar- 
cotic effect and agrees with me very well. At break- 
fast I often take fruit, either in its natural state or 
freshly stewed. After breakfast I occupy myself fora 
while with my studies, and then, when in town, I walk 
down to the office of the Zvening Post, nearly three 
miles distant, and after about three hours return, always 
walking, whatever be the weather or the state of the 
streets. In the country I am engaged in my literary 
tasks till a feeling of weariness drives me out into the 
open air, and I go upon my farm or into the garden and 
prune the fruit trees or perform such other work about 
them which they need, and then go back to my books. 
I do not often drive out, preferring to walk. 
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In the country I dine early, and it is only at that 
meal that 1 take either meat or fish, and of these but a 
moderate quantity, making my dinner mostly of vege- 
tables. At the meal which is called tea, I take only a 
little bread and butter, with fruit if it be on the table. 
In town, where I dine later, I make but two meals a 
day. Fruit makes a considerable part of my diet, and 
I eat it at almost any hour of the day without incon- 
venience. My drink is water, yet I sometimes, though 
rarely, take a glass of wine. lam anatural temperance 
man, finding myself rather confused than exhilarated by 
wine. I never meddle with tobacco, except to quarrel 
with its use. That I may rise early, I of course go to 
bed early ; in town as early as1o; in the country some- 
what earlier. For many years I have avoided in the 
evening every kind of literary occupation which tasks 
the faculties, such as composition, even to the wiiting 
of letters, for the reason that it excites the nervous sys- 
tem and prevents sound sleep. 

My brother told me not long since that he had seen 
in a Chicago newspaper and several other Western jour- 
nals a paragraph in which it was said that I am in the 
habit of taking quinine as a stimulant, that I have de- 
pended on the excitement it produces in writing my 
verses, and that in consequence of using it in that way, 
I had become as deaf as a post. As to my deafness, 
you know that to be false, and the rest of the story is 
equally so. I abominate all drugs and narcotics and 
have always carefully avoided everything which spurs 
nature to exertions which it would not otherwise make. 
Even with my food I do not take the usual condiments, 
such as pepper and the like. 

I am, sir, truly yours, W. C. Bryant. 


TO A WATERFOWL, 


1. Whither, midst falling dew, 
2. While glow the heavens with the last steps ot day 
3. Far through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
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. Thy solitary way ? 
. Vainly the fowler’s eye 
. Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
. As, darkly painted on the crimson sky 
. Thy figure floats along. 
9. Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
10, Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
11. Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
12. On the chafed ocean side? 
13. There is a Power whose care 
14. Teaches thy way along the pathless coast— 
15. The desert and illimitable air— 
16. Lone wandering but not lost. 
17. All day thy wings have fanned, 
18. At that far height, the cold thin atmosphere ; 
19. Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
20. Though the dark night is near. 
21. And soon that toil shall end ; 
22. Soon shalt thou find a summer home and rest, 
23. And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend 
24. Soon o’er thy sheltered nest. 
25. Thou’rt gone! the abyss of heaven 
26. Hath swallowed up thy form ; yet on my heart, 
27. Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
28. And shall not soon depart. 
29. He who, from zone to zone, 
30. Guides through the boundless sky thy certain 
flight, 
31. In the long way that I must tread alone, 
32. Will lead my steps aright. —Bryant. 


cn OM 





I realize the value of your papers and see a decided difference 
in the teaching of those who take them. 


Columbus, Ga. Com. F. J. JOHNSON, 
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How to Start a Museum. 


A museum may be a source of constant pleasure, or the cause 
of perpetual annoyance. All depends upon the purpose with 
which it is started, and the manner in which it is managed. Be- 
fore giving advice as to the best way of making a museum per- 
manently enjoyable, I will mention some of the most common 
causes of failure. 

1. Many fail because they start their museum “ just for fun.” 
It is true that a great deal of pleasure can be got from a coll.c- 
tion, but not when amusement is made the main purpose. 

2, Others fail because they think that a museum is the same 
thing as a curiosity shop, and seek only those things that are 
quaint or rare. They want something that will make their friends 
open wide their eyes, and they like to have people ask, in sur- 
prise, ‘‘ Why, where in the world did you get that ?” 

3. A third cause of failure is the attempt to collect all sorts of 
things at once. You shall see, crowded together on the same 
shelf, coins, stamps, Indian relics, birds’ eggs, autographs, sharks’ 
teeth, sand from the Mississippi, wood from the home of Walter 
Scott, sea-beans, and pieces of the funeral decorations in memory 
of Lincoln or Garfield. In this way, the mind, confused and 
wearied, soon loses its interest. 

4. An equally fatal error is the neglect to learn all that can be 
learned about each specimen. This usually follows the first and 
second sources of failure already mentioned. It sometimes re- 
sults from a selfish spirit of gain, an inordinate love of possession. 
I once had a boyish craze for coin-collecting. My chief motive 
was to see how many I could get; to get more and rarer ones 
than my friend Jack had. When Jack and I parted to go to dif- 
ferent schools, our rivalry ceased, and with it, my numismatic 
zeal withered away. 

In later years, while looking at the remains of my collection, I 
became interested in a coin of Trajan. On one side was the 


head of the emperor; on the reverse, the Temple of Janus, and 
this inscription in Latin: ‘The Roman people, having secured 
eace on land and sea, has closed Janus.” Coming, then, to 
ook at coins as a means of verifying and vivifying history, my 
old enthusiasm instantly revived, and having now a reasonable 
rooting, became permanent. 


5. Many young persons suppose that it is of paramount im- 

rtance to know the name of every specimen. Therefore, find- 
ing it difficult to ascertain all names at once, they become dis- 
couraged and give up their purpose. 


6. Finally, a mercenary few collect, hoping to sell again. It is 
needless to say that they are usually disappointed in this hope, 
and that whether or not they succeed in making money, they ut- 
terly fail of reaping the true benefits we propose for them from 
their home museum. 


This mention of some of the more common causes of failure 
anticipates by contrast the sources of success. A museum should 
be started for the purpose of learning by personal observation, 
or of furnishing an opportunity for others to do so. Resolutely 
excluding the curiosity-shop idea, the collector should first defin- 
itely decide what kind of a museum he will make. 


To aid him in this, I will indicate several distinct sorts of mu- 
seums, adapted to persons of different tastes. 


1. An unlimited collection ; usually unfortunate. 


2. A collection démited as to place. For example, all the dif- 
ferent specimens that can be found in a given county, in a certain 
township, by the banks of some stream, or on a selected moun- 
tain. 


3. Acollection Zimzted as to time. As coins between 1776 and 
1861 ; or specimens found between May and September. 

4. A collection limited in kind, ¢. g., minerals, stamps, ferns, 
beetles, seeds, snow-crystals. 


5. Collections limited in two or more of these ways; as, for ex- 
ample, flowers that blossom on Mt. Washington in June ; the va- 
rieties of quartz that occur in your own town; the insects that 
visit your rosebush during one year. 


6. Group-collections, by which I mean collections of objects of 
the same general kind ; and in connection therewith, other objects 
naturally grouped with them. To illustrate, suppose a tree-col- 
lection. If you begin with the chestnut, you might get a piece 
of the wood, showing the grain ; then you would group about this 
specimens of the chestnut bark. leaves, flowers, and fruit. You 
would add all the varieties of moss that grow on the tree, all in- 
sects that frequent and injure it, perhaps a sketch of the entire 
tree, and whatever else you might conceive to be naturally con- 
nected with it, 
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One variety of group-collection might be called a development- 
collection, by which I mean a collection that shows different 
stages of growth. If you wished to show the progress in meth- 
ods of lighting, you could arrange a series containing a pine-knot, 
a rush-light, tallow dip, wax taper, whale-oil lamp, fluid lamp, 
kerosene lamp, gas-fixtures, and the arc and incandescent electric 
lights. Or to illustrate the life-history of an insect, you could 
have a series of specimens beginning with the egg, and continued 
through the various forms of the caterplllar, after his moultings, 
the cocoon and chrysalis, to the perfect zmago. 


So, with a plant, an interesting group would represent its 
growth from seed to plumule, and through the succeeding daily 
forms to bud and flower and fruit, and back again to seed. 


Another variety of group-collection shows the several stages in 
the manufacture of common substances, Beginning with the 
cotton-boll, you would have the ginned cotton, the thread, and 
various kinds of fabrics that are woven from it; starting again 
with the stalk and flower of flax, you would have the soft, inner, 
fibrous bark, the linen thread, linen and paper made therefrom, 
also the seeds, and linseed-oil pressed out of them, the linseed 
meal obtained by grinding the oil-cake left after the oil has been 
expressed, and the various other valuable products that make flax 
so necessary to our comfort. 


7. The last sort of museum that I will mention may be called 
the type-collection. This is a collection of typical specimens 
chosen to illustrate the branches, classes, genera, and other divi- 
sions into which objects are classified. Following the popular 
system, there might be in the animal kingdom, a cat to represent 
the vertebrates ; a lobster for the articulates; an oyster for the 
mollusks ; for the radiates, a star-fish ; and for the protozoans, a 
sponge. Of course the classification may be carried to any ex- 
tent you chose ; but you would need only a few type-specimens 
in each division. 

These must be considered merely as illustrations of the differ- 
ent kinds of museums that may be made. They range from the 
unlimited “ Omnium gatherum,” which, I fear is the most com- 
mon, as well as the most unsatisfactory, through all the degrees 
of limitation. 

Having decided what kind of museum you will have, the ques- 
tion arises, how to get your specimens. 

The best,- because the most profitable and enjoyable method, is 
by personal search. This is particularly true of the fifth and 
sixth classes of museums. The same sort of pleasure attends 
this plan that attends the sports of fishing and hunting; and the 
same qualities—keenness, caution, and patience—are developed. 
The next best plan is by a system of exchanges. 

The worst plan (except stealing) is to buy your specimens. 
Here, however, an exception must be made if you are making a 
collection of manufactured articles, or are arranging for a regular 
course of study. 

Having secured your specimens, they must be prepared for the 
cabinet. Many excelient manuals are published containing full 
instructions for this preparation. If you can get the advice and 
example of some competent person, it will be still better. 

For the reception of your treasures, the variety of cases is 
great. Let security and simplicity be chiefly sought. Boys who 
are not contented without showy and elaborate cases, seldom 
make valuable collections. It is not the boy with the fifty-dollar 
rod that catches the largest trout. 

In arranging specimens, give each the largest practicable space. 
Do not huddle them. Nearly all kinds of specimens look well 
set on separate blocks of wood, neatly covered with white paper. 
Each one thus placed has an individuality obtainable by no other 
plan. Insects, eggs, mosses, shells, fossils, and minerals all ap- 
pear to great advantage in this way To retain the eggs in posi- 
tion, set each one on a little ball of putty, and press it gently un- 
til it forms a little socket for itself. Most odlogists, however, 
keep eggs in sets in the proper nests. 

Cultivate neat habits. Leave no debris for mother to take care 
of. Allow no disagreeable odors in the room. Keep all glass 
brightly polished. Keep every tool in its proper place. Remove 
all traces of dust. A distinguished scientist tells me that he 
makes many tests and analyses in his parlor, and that by attend- 
ing to the matter, he does not make enough dirt to soil his hand- 
kerchief. 

Do not make your museum a nuisance. Many great natural- 
ists have erred here. Enthusiasm for science is not a valid ex- 
cuse for forgetting the feelings of others. Remember that al- 
though you have no foolish fear of snakes, it may be very cruel 
in you to expect your sister to share your unconcern ; and that 
although you may have grown indifferent to the fumes of stale 
and slimy alcohol, it may cause your mother serious distress. 

Finally, do not keep your museum simply as an ornament. 
Study your specimens, and give others a chance to study them. 
Put up for a notice “Hands on,” rather than “‘ Hands off.” 
Classify your collection as well as you can, but remember that 
classification is not the most important thing. Take your speci- 
mens one by one, and look at them, taste them, smell them, feel 
of them, and learn their properties by personal observation,— 
From Sallard’s “ Three Kingdoms.” 
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The complaint is frequently heard that the course of 
study is being over-crowded. Whose fault is it? Civil- 
ization is daily making new demands upon the schools 
and these must be heeded. The point that the makers 
of courses of study overlook is, that many things are 
being carried along by the schools which are no longer 
needed, Instead of disposing of the new by simply 
saying “ There is no time for it,” the question ought to 
be asked how much rubbish there is in the old course 
which has no other excuse for its existence than tradi- 
tional practice. The schools of the time of Comenius 
had no room for lessons in the mother-tongue, because 
Latin took up a large part of the daily program. Our 
elementary courses of study are in need of a thorough 
revision in conformity with present requirements of 
civilization. 





The introduction of nature study in the course of el- 
ementary education was hailed by all friends of child- 
hood as the dawn of the day of deliverance of the schools 
from the Stygian realm of bookishness. But alas! like 
Eurydice of old, it reached only the verge of light and 
then—fell back into “chill slumbers.” Nature, like 
everything else, is studied from books in most schools, 
and a look at the vast amount of literature that has 
been produced in this department is evidence sufficient 
to show that the teaching has not yet become a “ leading 
through nature to the heart of nature.” Instead of be 
holding the daisies in the field, the chitdren must study 
from a drawing on ‘the blackboard, or from a dried 
specimen pasted on paper and properly labeled—lifeless 
objects. But this state of affairs cannot last much 
longer. A number of teachers have already made a be- 
ginning in real nature study and their enthusiastic little 
nature-students are teaching the parents of the country 
to appreciate this kind of education. Intelligent moth- 
ers whose children are not enjoying the happiness that 
comes from direct contact with nature, will want to 
know the reason why. Teachers who serve only as 
book interpreters and reciting posts will have to go. 





Mr. Reuben Post Halleck in “ The Education of the 
Central Nervous System ” (published by the Macmillan 
Company), a most remarkable recent contribution to 
pedagogical literature, of which we s all speak more at 
length inalater number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, points 
out a defect in school education which ought to receive 
special attention, when he says: 


“ A glance around us is nearly certain to discover some persons 
of marked deficiency in the world of action, They may like to 
learn and to continue absorbing knowledge, but they never make 
any worthy use of it. A visit tothe reading-rooms of any library 
will enable us to find chronic sponge-like absorbers of whatever 
is written. Their very faces come to have a dreamy, relaxed ex- 
pression, These persons generally fancy that they are ‘going 
to do’ something soon but the motor paralysis becomes more 
and more complete. Sometimes boys are allowed to bury them- 
selves in book after book, until action becomes extremely irksome 
to them. They love to absorb ideas and to direct all their motor 
energy into dreaming or castle building. In the case of the ma- 
jority of people, motor action needs to be cultivated, and to 
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be directed to definite ends. It is not enough for one to form an 
idea of becoming a great man ; he must do things to make him- 
self great.” 





The trouble with most schools is that they are too 
bookish. Dr, Hailmann tells a story of an Indian chief 
whose sharp eye had detected this arch fault and did 
not believe that the schools could be of any use to his 
race because of it; he said: “ When the Great Spirit 
created the white man he gave them books for their en- 
lightenment ; but when the Great Spirit created the 
Red man he gave him common sense, and with that the 
Red man has gotten more than his white brother can 
ever teach him.” 

‘ Books have an educational purpose, to be sure, but 
they are not—as the current practice of the schools 
would seem to indicate—the alpha and omega of educa- 
tion. What the world sadly needs is men and women 
who take an active part in the advancement of civiliza- 
tion. The schools must cultivate self-reliance, not re- 
liance on books ; intelligent self-activity, not mere ab- 
sorption of information-offerings ; applying knowledge, 
and not mere getting knowledge ; doing, and not day- 
dreaming. 


Finances site N. E. A. 


There has been considerable talk in some quarters 
about an alleged shortage in the treasury of the National 
Educational Association. Dr. Irwin Shepard writes that 
there is no foundation whatever for it. 

It seems that the story started on its rounds from a 
remarkably sensational newspaper article published in 
one of the Buffalo papers immediately after the adjourn- 
ment of the N. E. A. It was immediately answered and 
corrected by a member of the board of trustees. 

Dr. Shepard has kindly furnished THe ScHooLt Jour- 
NAL with memoranda from which the following notes 
are selected : 

“I cannot understand how the report of a shortage in the treas- 
ury started, unless it was from two items reported to the board of 
trustees, one by the treasurer to the effect that the Union Bink 
of Denver passed into the hands of a receiver last July with about 
$600 of the association’ s money on deposit. There is every rea- 
son to expect that the depositors will be paid in full, One divi- 
dend has been declared, leaving $527.59 still due. 

“ The other item appeared in the report of the board of trus- 
tees, to the effect that two bonds, one for $1100 and the other for 
$1000 had become due and had not been promptly paid, and pro- 
ceedings for collecting them had been instituted. There appears 
to be no reason to think that there will be any loss upon these 
bonds. 

“ The most vivid imagination could not honestly have construed 
these two circumstances into a report of a shortage in the treas- 
ury.” 

The treasurer’s report for the past year with the cer- 
tificate of approval by the board of trustees, and also 
the tenth annual report of the board itself will soon be 
published in full, 

Dr. Tarbell, who is chairman of the board of trustees, 
has suggested that a full statement of all the securities 
of the N. E. A. should be printed with the annual report. 
This schedule is now in process of preparation and will 
be found in the “ volume of proceedings.” 

The administration of the finances of the N. E. A. 
could not be in better hands and the officers of the as- 
sociation are anxious that all members should be famil- 
iar with the facts concerning the financial condition, in 
order to prevent misapprehension in these matters, 
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Greater New York. 


Not the Question Before the House. 


The opponents of Supt. Jasper in order to harrass 
him have felt it needful to assert that the schools 
under his supervision were of an inferior character. It 
is easier to make an assertion than to prove it ; it would 
not be an easy thing to prove or disprove an assertion 
of this kind. There will be poor schools in every city 
no matter who the superintendent is; that there are 
in New York city many schools of as high a grade as 
exist anywhere in the world is a well-known fact. 
The charge that the schools generally of New York city 
are poor ones made by Mr. Jasper’s opponents seems to 
have been taken for gospel truth by Principal McAndrew, 
of Pratt institute, chairman of a meeting there to dis- 
cuss the school problems that are to be affected by the 
Greater New York bill. He said: 

“It is well-known by prominent educators throughout 
the country, that the present schools of New York are 
a shame and a reproach to the metropolis. It is like- 
wise well-known that the Brooklyn school administra- 
tion is considered the best of any city of its size in the 
country. The teachers are better paid—the salary 
sheets will show that they work under better conditions 
and are surer of their positions, with good service, than 
elsewhere. 

It is well-known that the Brooklyn board of educa- 
tion would like to continue in power and it would seem 
they had got Mr. McAndrew to advocate their cause. 
When Mr. McAndrew gave his hearsay evidence he as- 
tounded the Brooklyn principals present who.covet no 
compliments of this sort to their schools. 

Principal Haaren, of Brooklyn, took up the charge 
with decided warmth and force: ‘I would be false to 
my training, if I didn’t resent the remark concerning 
the New York schools. It is simply not so. The facts 
are otherwise. We are not going to gain anything by 
abusing our brethren. It is possible for a principal to 
have a good school in New York. Such schools abound. 
I'll find you bad ones right here in Brooklyn. I know 
the body of teachers in New York city, and they are just 
as earnest, just as hard working as we are. If the New 
York system has not made improvements it is because 
they have a larger body to move. In some respects 
they are ahead of us.” 

This was both magnanimous and just. Mr. Haaren 
knew that the aspersions on the New York schools had 
been made for certain purposes; he did the manly 
thing in refusing to have the Brooklyn schools elevated 
by decrying those of her sister city. 

The New York schools have suffered from too close 
an adherence to the “result system.” A course of 
study was marked out which gave the amount the 
pupils were required to learn; the superintendents 
measured up the work. No matter how much spirit 
the teacher puts into it, school work done in this way 
will be a burden to the pupil. A change has come; 
the “result system” is to be supplanted by the 
“pedagogical system;” it will take some time to 
bring this about, but the efforts are already seen. In 
the appointment of more superintendents; the selec- 
tion of men like Marble, Meleney, and Shimer, who 
have made a special study of pedagogy ; the gathering 
of all into a board of superintendents; the weekly 
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meeting of the teachers of each school, are only a few 
of the evidences that “results” are not the chief end, 
but a comprehension of educational principles by the 
teachers, 

The question whether the New York schools are 
better or worse than the Brooklyn schools is a queer 
one for Mr. McAndrew to throw down before an audi- 
ence. It would seem before such a comparison could 
be instituted the first thing would be to settle whether 
the Brooklyn schools should be used as a standard. 
Suppose it to be settled that the New York schools are 
below those of Brooklyn, where do the Brooklyn schools 
themselves stand? Are they equal to those of Boston, 
Indianapolis, Cleveland ? 

The principals of the Brooklyn schools by no means 
consider their schools without defect; they candidly 
admit that they are in a transition stage ; they deplore 
the lack of pedagogical knowledge ;_ they feel, like Mr. 
Haaren, not desirous of boasting, but rather striving for 
more worlds to conquer. 


Grading of Salaries. 


The Committee on By Laws has for some weeks been consid- 
ering a radical change in the salaries of teachers. The new 
scheme provides that the salary of the teacher shall not depend 
on the grade which the teacher is instructing, but upon the length 
and nature of the services rendered. 

The plan, which is originated by Cemmissioner Beneville, will 
not interfere with the salary which any teacher is now receiving, 
but will affect new teachers only. These will, if the plan is adopt- 
ed, receive a minimum salary, which will be increased each year, 
provided the work meets with the approval of the principal and 
the board of superintendents. The maximum salary will be 
reached in twenty years. 


Children’s Aid Society Schools. 


The benevolent work carried on under the auspices of the 
Children’s Aid Society is beginning to be better appreciated than 
heretofore. The deplorable lack of accommodation in the com- 
mon schools has demonstrated anew the great value of the ser- 
vices rendered to the cause of universal education by the schools 
of this public-spirited body. Thoughtful people are willing that 
the board of education should contribute to its suppurt, and thus 
enable it to extend its work; but, desirable as tnis may appear, 
there is little hope that it will be done. The refusal of the last 
legislature to grant to the board the full appropriation asked for 
has left the public schools without sufficient funds. Besides, the 
lack of confidence in the stability of the national standard of fi- 
nance produced by the present presidential campaign has made 
it impossible to sell municipal bonds, and the board cannot even 
get the money needed for the proper discharge of the duties re- 
quired by law, such as provision of adequate school accommoda- 
tions, establishment of high schools, etc. It is early to agitate 
the question of municipal support of the Children’s Aid Society 
schools ; after the political sky has cleared up again it will have 
a be‘ter chance. Meanwhile an effort should be made to enlist 
the interest of a large number of wealthy philanthropists in the 
work, Occasional editorial articles in the 7zmes, Post, Tribune, 
Sun, and Herald would help the cause immensely. The 7zmes 
of last Monday devoted a whole column on its editorial page to 
these schools ; this is the kind of aid that will do the most good. 

The Children’s Aid Society maintains at present twenty schools 
which are located in the most densely populated districts of the 
city. The aim is to a‘tract and teach the children of the very 


poorest and lowest in the social scale, children who roam about — 


in the streets and who are exposed to the allurements of vice. In 
the beginning the schools were, of necessity, imperfect, and the 
apparatus insufficient, but thanks to the liberality of public- 
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spirited men and women, many of the school buildings reflect 
credit upon the city, and their equipment is in all respects ade- 
quate. 

The attendance at this school is composed of children of Ital- 
ians, Russians, Poles, Bohemians, and various other nationalities. 
Twenty kindergartens are connected with these institutions. 
Manual training is made a prominent feature in the primary de- 
partment. It consists of free-hand drawing, clay modeling, the 
cutting of thin wood, or clip work; a course in bent wire for the 
younger boys, and carpentering classes for the older one. Cook- 
ing is also taught. 

The work of these schools does not conflict with those under 
the entire control of the board of education, The pupils at- 
tracted to the schools of the society are often among the idle, 
vicious, and unkempt of both sexes, and their attendance on the 
schools and their attachment to the teachers have resulted from 
the peculiar individual treatment and discipline, which can be ex- 
ercised only in schools of this character. The children, under 
the care of the Children’s Aid Society, are transferred, or rather 
promoted, to the public schools, after cleanliness of person and 
orderly behavior have been inculcated. Thus a valuable service is 
rendered the city and state. 

The benevolent work which the Children’s Aid Society carries 
on at ‘he homes of the children supplements the work done at the 
schools, and it all aims at their moral and physical well-being. 


Lectures by Drs. Taylor and MeNulty. 


The “ Association of Female Teachers of Grammar Depart- 
ments of New York ” has arranged for two courses of lectures 
for the winter months. The course conducted by Dr. Edgar 
Dubs Shimer last year is in charge of Dr. Joseph S. Taylor who 
was prominently mentioned for the position of assistant superin- 
tendent. Dr. Taylor’s lectures are given in the Normal college on 
Thursday afternoons, at 4 o’clock. “ ‘lhe Methods of Psychol- 
ogy ” was the subject on October 22. A large class was formed 
and all were enthusiastic over the prospects ofa thoroughly help- 
ful course in psychology and pedagogy. The following subjects 
will be discussed : 

Nov, 5.—Child Study and its Educat‘onal Bearings. 

Nov. 19.—Apperception and its Relation to other Mental Processes. 

Dec. 3.—School Hygiene as Related to School Management. 

Dec. 17.—The Doctrine of Interest Practically Applied. 

JAN. 7.—Correlation ; Co-ordination ; Concentration. 

JAN. 21.—The Will: Its Genesis, Nature, and Training. 

FEB. 4.--The Socratic, Inductive, and Heuristic Methods. 

Fes. 18.—An Epitome of Psychology. 

MAR. 3.—Multiple-Sense Education. 


TERMS. 


The terms for the course are to members of the association, 
$2.00 ; to teachers non-members, $2.50. 

Dr. John J. McNulty, of the College of the City of New York, 
will direct a class in inductive logic, to be formed in November 
under the auspices of the above association. The program will 
be announced soon. 

The members of the lecture committee are Emma A. McCabe, 
chairman ; Mary J. Pierson, Katharine A. McCann, Sarah R. 
Watkins, and Alice V. Parle. 


League of the Red, White, and Blue. 


In March of last year, Principal Mills, of School No. 75 of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., started in his school a patriotic association, 
called the “ League of the Red, White and Blue.” The object 
of the league is to promote love of country among children and 
inspire them with admiration for our national emblem. Any 
pupil is eligible for membership who has written from memory 
in the presence of the teacher the following poems: “ America,” 
“ The Star-Spangled Banner,” “ The Flower of Liberty,” “ The 
Red, White, and Blue,” ‘‘ Hail Columbia,” and “ The American 
Flag.” 

Pupils have come before nine and remained after three o'clock 
to write poems, for although some of the work could be in- 
cluded in the quotation work of the school, yet Mr. Mills thinks 
best to keep it separate. 
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The children are quite willing to take on this additonal burden. 
Candidates are not required to write more than one poem at a 
trial, and a half year is not considered too long for the comp'e- 
tion of this work. A paper which does not reach the required 
standard of excellence is destroyed and the candidate is required 
to rewrite the poem. 

The diploma is a beautiful photogravure or paper 12}x8 
inches, embellished with the American flag and the coat of arms 
of the United States. Diplomas are awarded semi-annually ; at 
the February exercises in memory of Washington and Lincoln, 
and in June in honor of Independence Day or Flag Day. 

On Flag Day the children who had been preparing for mem- 
bership organized the Washington Chapter of the League as the 
first chapter is called. 

One hundred and forty-four pupils were awarded diplomas, 
which were presented to them at the closing exercises, June 26, 
by the chairman of the local committee, Mr. J. J. Kirwin. 

The desire and purpose is to extend the league among the 
youth of Greater New York and elsewhere. This is the parent 
chapter, but similar ones may be founded anywhere. The head 
of the school should act as regent, with the assisting teachers as 
vice-regents as here. A chapter of the league comprises al] 
members that attend the same school. The chapters are to be 
numbered in the order of their organization, and thus will be- 
come identified with the national society. Each chapter chooses 
its own name, which, naturally, should commemorate some 
person or event famous in our history. It then has nothing to do 
but to grow. 

There is nothing hereditary about the league, as is the case 
with many of the patriotic societies. It is purely educational. A 
student, boy or girl, has only to adopt the three L’s— “ Love our 
country, Live the pledge, and Learn the poems "—to qualify for 
membership. The pledge is attached to a leaflet setting forth 
the object of the league. On the reverse side are blank certifi- 
cates, to be signed by teachers, attesting that the poems have 
been written from memory in the presence of the signer. 

Girls, too, may join this movement, and Mr, Mills finds them 
as enthusiastic as the boys. 

Although the league has been started so recently, already 
there has been a gratifying interest in the movement. A signifi- 
cant fact is that the first two boys to complete the work admitting 
them to the league were two little Germans eleven years old. 
One of the reasons for the establishment of the league was the 
desire to instil a love of this country into the children of foreign- 
born parents who make up so large a percentage of the pupils of 
our public schools. 


Municipal Control of Consumption. 


At the annual convention of the National Sanitary Association, 
Dr. Thomas Craig, physician at the Brooklyn navy yard, read a 
paper on “ The Municipal Control of Consumption,” in which he 
said that consumption should be treated like leprosy. Consump- 
tive persons should be prohibited from using public conveyances ; 
cars should be set aside for them, and expectoration on floors 
should be followed by arrest and prosecution. Dr. Craig recom- 
mended that physicians be compelled to report cases of consump- 
tion to the health authorities, as they do other contagious 
diseases. 

In the discussion of the paper Dr. Roub, of Brooklyn, said that 
one of the greatest sources of danger in the public schools is the 
common drinking cup. Every child should be required to pro- 
vide an individual glass. 

Dr. Charles S. Benedict, of the health board of this city, said 
that slate pencils and slates were a constant menace to the safety 
of school children, and that they had been all but banished from 
the schools of the city. 





Prin, William C. Hess, of Grammar School No. 19, has been 
appointed principal of the East Side Evening high school on 
Norfolk street. 


Dr. W. N. Hailmann gave an interesting lecture on the “ Edu- 
cation of Indians” before the German Social Scientific Club of 


New York, on October 22. 
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Chicago News Letters. 


The Committee of Sixty. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL last week referred to the organization 
of the “ Committee of Sixty,” for the promotion of field work in 
nature study in the city schools. 

The purpose and work of each of the nine sub-committees is 
as follows : 

1, The Executive Committee consists of three members from 
the committee of sixty and one member each from the various 
orgarizations with which the latter committee may confer. Its 
purpose is to carry into effect the work of the committee of sixty 
as a whole, and to second in every possible legitimate way the 
work of the other sub-committees. The members from the com- 
mittee of sixty are Mr. Wm. E. Watt, Graham school, chairman; 
Miss Grace E, Matthews, Audubon school, and Mr. Wm. C. 
Payne, Gladstone schools. The members from the conferring 
organization have not yet been appointed. 

2. The Committee on Maps numbers fifteen. Its work will be 
the preparation of maps of the Chicago environs to assist teachers 
and pupils in the study of the county within a convenient 
radius of the city. The first maps will probably be large ones, 
each one showing but one of the most conspicuous geographo- 
geologic features ; from these smaller maps showing detail will 

e prepared. These maps will show not only the geographic de- 
tails and geologic structure, but also the distribution of animal 
and plant life. One map should show the location of typical 
farms, where pupils may learn something directly of agriculture, 
horticulture, and stock raising. ‘The maps should indicate also 
the lines of railroads, the most important country roads, stations, 
and surburban towns. Dr. T. C. Chamberlain, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has offered to assist the committee by allowing 
them to use, as a basis for their work, maps already made or 
now being made, under his supervision. 

3. The Committee on Syllabi is composed of fifteen members 
whose work it is to prepare prirted outlines and suggestions 
which will intelligently and economically direct pupils and teach- 
ers in their consideration of the different areas and subjects 
chosen for study. The committee will likely find it most feasible 
to prepare a series of syllabi, each of which will represent a par- 
ticular subject, as botany, zoology, geology, geography, etc. The 
syllabus should not be compiled information; it should simply 
suggest the problems that are furnished for study by each area 
and indicate lines and methods of investigation. A special syl- 
labus should present a study of the various phases of farm life— 
agriculture, horticulture, etc. 

4. The Committee on Libraries, consisting of ten members, 
assumes the labor of rendering easily available for teachers and 
pupils whatever the books in the different city libraries may have 
to say upon subjects in nature study. It is suggested that, with 
the city course of study as a general guide in the selection of 
topics, the committee prepare a properly classified index which 
will show every reference (giving book, page, and paragraph) 
made in the library to the special subject being studied. Thus: 
In autumn, migration of birds, the storing of food, dissemination 
of seeds, and fall sowing. In winter, hibernation of animals, 
snow, ice, etc, In spring, germination, spring sowing, return of 
birds, the development of leaves. In summer, the flowers, early 
fruits, and harvests. The printed index of carefully arranged ref- 
erences should be given to each teacher so that in the preparation 
of her lessons she may arrange for collateral reading. 

5. The Committee of Instruction and School Exhibits, com- 
posed of nine members, will have a two-fold duty. First, it is 
suggested that the members make themselves familiar with the 
work of the various schools that are now attempting nature 
study ; that they acquaint themselves with the particular teachers 
who are doing the work, with a view to making monthly reports 
to The Committee of Sixty as to what is actually being accom- 
plished. The monthly reports should include a brief note of the 
materials used and the methods employed by various teachers, 
By athoughtful discussion of the report, Zhe Committee of Sixty 
may be able to powerfully assist and support teachers who other- 
wise might become discouraged. The committee may, possibly, 
be able to arrange for interchange of material among schools. By 
some definite plan the suburban schools could easily and would 
gladly furnish the downtown schools with many instructing things 
for study. Second, it is suggested that the committee secure a 
centrally located room down-town where a permanent and a 
growing exhibit showing the character of the work done in nature 
study may be established and maintained. This exhibit should 
consist of specimens of materials used, of apparatus, of drawing, 
paintings, models, maps, written work, and anything else suitable 
and available for illustration. 

The Committee on Public Information, consisting of five 
members, has been chosen to keep the public at large, as well as 
the teachers, thoroughly informed as to the progress of the work 
of The Committee of Sixty. This will be done by circulars and 
by furnishing impartially to such of the city papers as may desire 
them, compiete and carefully prepared reports. This committee 
should see that the plans and pu:poses of Zhe Committee of 
Sixty are duly presented in the thousands of homes in Chicago, 
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By such means, only, can it hope for cordial and strong sup- 
ort. 

. 7. The Committee on Transportation, consisting of five mem- 
bers, have in hand the work of enlisting the co-operation of the 
railroad and street car companies. It is earnestly urged that the 
committee, as far as possible, avoid the mistake of giving the 
field work the character of a picnic excursion. These journeys 
will be all the more enjoyable if they can be so carried out that 
the pupils will see how necessary they are to their other regular 
work in school. 

It is suggested, therefore, that the committee should endeavor 
to provide facilities for freguent trips to the country with small 
numbers instead of for /arge excursions at longer intervals. 
The pupils of one or two rooms under the immediate supervision 
of their teachers will accomplish much more by themselves than 
they will if associated with larger numbers. 

With this end in view, the committee should endeavor to have 
the transportation companies furnish, at he request of a princi- 
pal, and with as much regularity as may be necessary, a school 
coach, which may be attached te certatn regular trains ; this 
coach to be side-tracked as near as may be to the point to be 
visited, and to be returned to the city on a regular incoming 
train. 

Still further, it is suggested that some form of special ticket be 
arranged, for which, under proper precautions, may be furnished 
the principals of schools, that will obviate the troublesome details 
attendant upon the purchase of large numbers of tickets in the 
usual way. ; 

8. The Committee on Finance is made up of three members 
and it has undertaken the arduous task of securing funds. A 
small sum is needed at once to defray the expenses of printing, 
etc., involved in the organization of the committee. Very soon 
money will be needed to enable the committee to print the maps 
and syllabi. Ultimately, it should be the aim to secure a large, 
permanent endowment fund, the proceeds of which will be ample 
to meet the necessary expenses of transporting the children to 
and from the country. 

9. The Conference Committee, composed of three members, as- 
sumes the duty of representing The Committee of Sixty before 
all other organizations and parties with whom it shall establish 
relations not otherwise provided for. It is suggested that the 
Conference Committee at once wait upon the superintendent of 
schools and his assistants, the board of education, and the edu- 
cational committee of the civic federation, and ask that repre- 
sentatives of their respective bodies be appointed for the purpose 
of conferring upon matters of mutual interest. 


GENERAL REMARKS AND SUGGESTIONS, 


In view of the heavy labor imposed upon the members, it has 
been thought best not to place those composing the executive, the 
finance, and the transportation committees upon any other sub- 
committee. The membership of the public information, and the 
conference committees has been selected from the remaining four 
committees. It is suggested that the members of The Pudlic 
Information Committee be permitted to act as secretaries of their 
respective committees. 

It is thought best to confine the membership of The Commit- 
tee of Sixty to teachers only. It is proposed, however, that each 
sub-committee may elect, as associate members, any outside the 
teaching profession who may desire to co-operate. By a major- 
ity vote of the committe as a whole, associate members may be 
chosen as Aonorary members of The Committee of Sixty. 

The Committee of Sixty will have regular monthly meetings 
at which the various sub-committees will present written reports 
of the progress of the work under their charge, and file the same 
with the secretary. 

Each sub-committe may arrange for its own meetings. The 
members of the Executive Committee, both regular and assecz- 
ate, should be notified of these meetings that they may attend if 
possible. 


Chicago Institute Work. 


The topic for the October meeting of the Chicago Institute of 
Education was “ Blackboard Drawing by the Teacher in Regular 
Instruction.” 

About eight hundred teachers were exceedingly interested in 
watching Miss Eva K. Walsh, of the Graham school, draw forty 
pictures on the blackboard in fifteen minutes. 

The subjects chosen were such as would naturally come up in 
primary work, and she exhibited great skill in showing what could 
be done with the flat side of acrayon. She having had no spe- 
cial "es in the work made the practical part of it all the more 
helpful. 

Miss Walsh was followed by Miss Louise Murphy, of the Han- 
cock school, who went more into the artistic. Her work was ex- 
cellent but demanded the skill of an artist to reproduce. 

On account of blackboard space and time, Miss Baber post- 
poned her geographical work until the next meeting of the insti- 
tute. 

The institute was favored with the first appearance of the Chi- 
cago Lady Teachers’ Trio. 
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At 1 30 Miss Mary E. Vaughan conducted the first meeting of 
tre literary section of the institute in the board rooms, taking up 
the subject of ‘‘ Dante.” 

At 3 o’clock the educational psychology section met in the 
board rooms and discussed “ Attention and Discipline” as out- 
lined in Hughes’ book on “Attention.” Papers were read by 
Principals Mack Lane, E. A. Hamilton, and Dan Tear. 

It is the intention to make the third Saturday of each school 
month Institute Saturday. 

_ There never has been such a general awakening of educational 
interests in Chicago as at the present time. All seem to be seek- 
ing more light, and the standard of the schools cannot help but 
be elevated by the free discussions that are being inaugurated by 
the, various educational organisms in the city. 

O, J. MILLIKEN, Sec. Chicago Institute of Education. 





San Francisco News Letter. 


On the third of next month the people of San Francisco will 
make the fifth attempt within ten years to obtain a new scheme 
of municipal government. At present the city is working under 
the consolidation act, passed by the legislature in 1856, by which 
the o!d city and part of the county were merged into the city and 
county of San Francisco. This act has been amended so often 
that it is no longer recognizable even by its friends, and recent 
attempts of the supreme court to determine which of the officers 
elected under the instrument are city officers and which county 
officers have caused the utmost confusion, The proposed new 
charter follows the lines of recent tendencies in municipal govern- 
ment toward a strongly centralized executive ard civil service re- 
form. It is on the whole a good instrument, but the general 
opinion seems to be that it will be beaten, 

The educational features of the charter are very loosely drawn 
and are perhaps its weakest part. At present the educational 
officers of the city are an elective superintendent, a’deputy super- 
intendent, appointed by the superintendent with the consent of 
the board of education, and an elective board of education con- 
sisting of twelve members chosen from the city at large. The 
new charter provides for a board of five, appointed by the mayor 
or superintendent, and three deputies appointed by the board. 
When the total attendance on the schools has reached 40,000 the 
number of deputies may be increased at the rate of one for every 
increase of 7,000 in the attendance. Teachers are to be chosen 
by the board, only after a competitive examination of those who 
hold the proper certificates and have been educated in the school 
system of the state. This last restriction on the choice of mate- 
rial for the teaching force has excited a great deal of adverse crit- 
cism, . 

u. An amendment to the state constitution granting the suffrage 
to women will be voted on in California at the time of the gen- 
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eral election next month, The women have made a lively cam- 
paign. Several of the most prominent workers for the “ cause 

in the country have spent the summer here and the California 
male has had abundant opportunity to learn how he ought to 
treat his suffering sister. Notwithstanding all the energy and in- 
telligence that has been displayed in the matter, however, the 
general impression seems to be that the amendment will be 
beaten. If such should be the result the cause will probably be 
the feeling that the better women of the state do not, as a rule, 
want the suffrage, and would not exercise the privilege if it were 
given to them. Many would like to see the women voting on ed- 
ucational matters and perhaps the women would take an interest 
in that field of political activity. iia 


Notes of General Interest. 


On January 24, the eighty-sixth anniversary of Dr. B arnard’s 
birthday will be celebrated. The Connecticut State Teachers 
Association appointed a committee to act with State Supt. Hine 
to make preparations for appropriate exercises. Mr. Twitchell, 
who brought the matter before the association, will be glad to 
hear from readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL as to any plans 
they may suggest. Dr, Barnard’s services to education in the 
United States are such that the celebration ought to be made a 
national affair. The presidents of all state associations would do 
well to give the matter their consideration. 


Cornell students need not go to Germany, for Germany has 
been coming to them. Professor Wilhelm D6rpfeld, first secre- 
tary of the German Archzological Institute at Athens, has been 
lecturing at Cornell on the excavations at Homer's Troy, in which 
he played a part; on the Greek theater ; and on Greek architec- 
ture. He lectured in German. So did Professor Johannes Con- 
rad, of the University of Halle, Germany, who lectured at Cornell 
last week on recent socialistic legislation in Germany. Professor 
Conrad is a privy councilor of the German emperor and hence 
knew whereof he spoke. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA.—The Florida Cz¢zzen says: “ The 
vote given to George P. Glenn, the Republican candidate for su- 
perintendent of public instruction, of Duval county, was a flatter- 
ing testimonial to that gentleman. He apparently received the 
votes of persons of all political creeds, irrespective of party. His 
vote was more largely drawn from the candidate on the bolter’s 
titket, however, than from the regular Democratic nominee. Mr, 
Glenn is the only Republican candidate who was elected.” There 
is not a man in Florida more competent for the office to which 
he was elected than Prof. Glenn; he was elected solely on his 
merits. It is plain the people of Jacksonville know a competent 
man when they see him It is a good sign forthe schools, Suc- 
cess to Prof. Glenn. 








DRAWING IN PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
(Courtesy of Burk & McFetridge Co.) 


IV.—MEMORY WORK.—LIFE FORMS, 
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Massachusetts Superintendents Confer. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.— More than forty superintendents were 
present at the meeting of the Massachusetts Town and District 
Superintendents,held here. Supt. Balliet spoke on “ Manual 
Training in the Rural Schools :” 


‘* This question of manvual traicing in the rural schools has many argu- 
ments in itsfavor. Manualtraining means skill of hand, but how many 
of our boys in rural schools get this training, which is so essential toa 
higher sphere of work ? In this manual training the finer muscles are 
used for the work and these same muscles are the oves which develop late 
and are generally the first ones to succumb when the nerve centers are 
overtaxed. This happens sometimes in our schools when the chi!d is 
taught to write too early in life and overtaxes the muscles of thought. 
These finer muscles have considerable to do with this question of manual 


training and that is why the country boy should have the advantage of these 
schools. 


‘Every high school should have a manual training shop and every nor- 
mal school graduate should be given a manual training in sewing, etc., so 
that she could instruct her scholars, if it was necessary. This question is 
part of a much larger question. The rural school question is a question of 
dollars. The graduates from our academies and training schools are look- 
ing for dollars and that is just the reason the country schools, as a general 
rule, do not get the best teachers, for the simple reason that they go to 
the cities where larger salaries are paid. In order that the country schools 
should have the benefit and be on an equal footing with the city schoo's I 
hope the time will come when teachers will be paid from a state fund, the 
same as is now done in some sections in California.” 


Supt. W. H. Sanderson, of Bridgewater, made a plea for the 
child first, the system next : 


‘* There is no condition of human life that does not depend upon the 
education giventothe child. It was determined so long agoas the time of 
the Pilgrim and the Puritan that the education of the children of our cit- 
izens should be in the public schools. For the sake of the child alone 
have normal schools been established. When people don’t approve of the 
plan of educators one of two things is true; either they don’t understand 
them or the educators are at fault. There may be some truth in the re- 
mark of G. Stanley Hall recently that nearly all of the normal schools of 
the country are places where form 1s exalted above substance. One fatal 
defect of the normal model school is that it is not responsible to the com- 
munity in which it exists. If the public schools are to be used as training 
schools the responsibility should be kept in the hands of the town. In ail 
training schools these points should be kept in mind : Education in all the 
phases in which the pudlic schools are engaged should be made paramount. 
Those whom the community have made responsible for the condition of 
the schools shall have control of the training school.” 


Supt. J. C Gray, of Adams and Senator A. S. Roe, of Worces- 
ter. spoke on “ The Tenure of Office of Town and District Sup- 
erintendents.” Senator Roe urged each of the superintendents 
to work hard for the passage of the law making superintendency 
compulsory throughout the state, and showed how it failed at the 
last session of the legislature. 


A Teachers’ Reception. 


PITTSBURG, KANS.—A reception under the auspices of the 
ladies of the city was recently given the teachers of the city 
schools. Invitations were general, and about two hundred people 
gathered in the central school building. From eight to nine the 
patrons and teachers of the different schools held a separate 
meeting in the several rooms, of the central building, spending 
the hour in becoming better acquainted with one another. At 
nine o'clock all adjourned to the assembly room upstairs and lis- 
tened to the program which had been carefully prepared for the 
occasion. 

Mr. O. S. Casad gave the address of welcome, Prin. H. H. 
Ewing in responding agreed with Mr. Casad that the teacher's 
work was that of love, and added that this year from twenty to 
thirty per cent. more teachers of Pittsburg were teaching for 
love than ever before. This reference was made at the cutting 
down of teachers’ salaries. 

After appropriate remarks by Supt. Black, Mrs. J. Y. Ewart 
spoke on ‘A Mother’s Interest in our Schools.” She urged the 
mothers, no matter how heavy their duties at home, to go to 
school and show their children that they are interested. 

“ The Relation of Society to our Schools” was treated by Mr. 
John Randolph who said that society needs the schools and ihe 
schools need society. He drew a word picture wherein the pa- 
rent and teacher with joined hands were holding the child. 

The president of the school board, Mr. J. H. Gibson, spoke on 
“The Duty of Parents tothe Teacher.” He showed that parents 
either do not realize this duty, or at least they do not exercise is. 

At the conclusion of the program, which was interspersed with 
singing of patriotic songs, a collation was served. 


An Unconstitutional Law. 


JACKSONVILLE, The last legislature passed a law making it 
criminal to teach whites and blacks together. B.D. Rowley, at 
the Orange Park school had charge of a colored school estab- 
lished by the A. M. society ; as there was no white school for the 
children of the teachers, they attended the colored school. Mr. 
Rowley was arrested, the case was tried, and the law pronounced 
unconstitutional. The law was passed at the suggestion of State 
Supt. Sheats, but it did not affect his re-election this fall. 


Cooking Taught by Demonstration. 


Miss Anna Barrows, of Boston, will conduct the twentieth an- 
nual course of demonstration lectures in cooking before the 
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young women of Lasell seminary, Auburndale, Mass., on Satur- 
days from October to March inclusive. The work is graded for 
a three years’ course, in which proficiency is required for advance- 
ment, just as in other branches of school work. The first and sec- 
ond years’ instruction is by demonstration lectures; in the third 
year the pupil does the work. 


FIRST YEAR’S WORK. 


Fire, Water.—Tea, Coffee, Lemon Jelly, Baked Bananas. 
Miik.—Bianc Mange, Rennet Custard, Welsh Rarebit. 
£egs.—Dropped Eggs on Toast, Omelette, Custards. 
Fish.—Brouled, Fish, Chowder, Fish Hash. 
Meats.—Soup Stock, Beef Tea, Hamburg Steak, Beef Stew. 
Marketing.—Hind-quarter of Beef. 
Vegetable.—Baked Potatoes, Cream of Lima Beans, Cabbage Salad. 
ee Gruel, Corn Mush, Cracked Wheat, Cream Rice Pud- 
ing. 
Quick Doughs.--Muffins, Steamed Pudding, Gingerbread, Shortcake. 
- a Bread, Graham or Entire Wheat Bread, Steamed Brown 
read. 
Cake and Pastry.—Plain Pastry, Sponge Cake. 


SECOND YEAR'S WORK. 


Classification of Foods.—Breakfast.—Luncheon. —Dinner.—Chafing 
Dish Supper.—Marketing.—Stewing and Boiling.—Broiling and Frying- 
—Bread andg’Fancy Rolls.—Pastry and Cake.—Desserts, Ices, 





Self-Government in a High School. 
PLAN ADOPTED IN WARREN, PA. 


Supt. MacGowan, of Warren, Pa., has inaugurated a plan fcr 
self-government in his high school, which contains some unique: 
features of practical value. The following constitution was 
adopted by the pupils “ for the purpose of stimulating a feeling 
of self-respect among their number and with a view to better 
preparing themselves for the future, when each must judge his 
own conduct”: 


We the students of the Warren High School, being desirous 0‘ estab- 
lishing a system of self-government for the purpose of stimulating a feel- 
ing of self-respect among our number, and with the further object in view 
of better preparing ourselves for the future, when each must be the judge 
of his own conduct and course of action, do hereby adopt this constitution. 


ARTICLE I. 


Section t. There shall be a senate, composed of representatives 
from the three classes, four from the senior class, three from the 
middle class, and three from the junior class. The president of 
the senate shall be chosen from the entire school by the senate. 


Section 2. Three representatives shall be elected at the begin- 
ning of each semester, by the respective classes. 


Section 3. Nostudent who has not attended the Warren schools. 
for at least one half school year previous to his nomination shall 
be eligible to the senate. 


Section 4. No student whose average standing in scholarship. 
falls below 75% for the previous semester shall be eligible to the 
senate. 


Section 5. No student whose misconduct during any semester, 
has been of such degree as to bring him twice before the notice 
of the senate and principal, shall be eligib'e to the senate during 
the following semester. 

Section 6. All students having less than six counts shall vote 
with the junior class, and all students having less than thirteen 
counts shall vote with the middle class. 


ARTICLE II, 


Section 1. In case a vacancy occurs in the office of senator on 
account of resignation, or other cause, the class, in whose repre- 
sentation the vacancy occurs, shall, upon receiving due notice of 
such vacancy from the president, shall proceed to elect within ten 
days a successor, and shall notify the senate of the result of such 
election. 


Section 2. The senate shall hold a regular meeting on the 
Wednesday of every other week. Special meetings may be called 
at any time by the president. 

Section 3. Any senator may be removed from office for flag- 
rant violation of the rules laid down in this constitution, or for 
non-attendance to the duties of his office. The senate shall rec- 
ommend the removal of such member, and the school shall de- 
cide his removal by a two-thirds vote. 

Section 4. The senate shall enforce all rules laid down in this 
constitution and shall have power to recommend punishment for 
all infringements of its regulations. 

Section 5. A quorum to do all ordinary business shall consist 
of five members. 

Section 6. It shall be the duty of each senator to take note of 
all students breaking any of the rules laid down in this constitution. 
When a senator shall have noti-ed any student breaking any rule 
or rules three times in two weeks, he shall report such student to 
the principal, who will keep a list of the names of students so 
reported. The members of the faculty shall have the same pow- 
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er of reporting any misdemeanors. The principal shall present 
this list at every meeting of the senate, and the punishment of the 
students reported shall be considered 


_Section 7. Deportment shall be marked the same as a study 
(z. é., the standard shall be 100), and shall have the same value 
as a study in reckoning the general average. 


Section 8. The punishment of common misdemeanors shall be 
such a lowering of the grade in deportment of the individual as 
the senate shall deem right. This punishment the senate shall 
have power to inflict without the approval of the faculty. All 
other punishments shall require the approval of the faculty before 
being carried into effect. ‘The faculty shall have control of ex- 
aminations, and shall make such regulations as they think best. 


ARTICLE III, 


Rule 1. In the main study room no communication shall take 
plece b:tween students either by writing, voice, or sign, unless 
this communication pertains to studies. Should a student wish 
to communicate with any other student on matters relative to 
study he shall go to the person with whom he wishes to consult, 
and converse in such a manner as not to disturb his fellow stu- 
dents. This rule shall also apply to the period before school 
opens. 


Rule 2. Passage of students to and from classes, up and down 
stairs, and through the hallways shall be in an orderly and quiet 
=" No collection of students in the hallways shall be al- 
owed. 


Rule 3. Strict attention will be required of all students during 
chapel exercises and roll call. 

Rule 4. Students shall have the privilege of leaving the room, 
but they shall first obtain the permission of a member of the fac- 
ulty, if one be present, otherwise this permission shall be granted 
by a senator. In case of emergency a student may l-ave the 
room without permission. Each student leaving the room shall 
record his name and the time of his absence on the blackboard. 
Only one of each set may be absent at a time, and no student 
shall be absent more than ten minutes. 


Rule 5. During school hours order shall be maintained in every 
part of the building. Disturbance by any means, such as the 
throwing of missiles, or the making of unnecessary noises by the 
voice, shall not be tolerated. 


Rule 6. Leaving the room without permission, except in case 
of emergency, or leaving the room and not returning before close 
of session, shall be deemed worthy the notice of the senate with- 
out further misdemeanor on the part of the individual. 


For the carrying out of the preceding rules let the honor of the 
pupils be relied upon. And may it be the wish of each student 
to see these regulations observed. 


ARTICLE IV, 


Section 1, The senate shall have power to add to this constitu- 
tion, or to amend any article or articles herein contained, but 
such amendment shall be approved by a majority of each of the 
three classes. 


Section 2. The rules and regulations of the board of directors, 
as far as they pertaia to the hizh school, shall be considered a 
part of this instrument. 


Section 3. To establish this constitution it mast b2 ratijed by 
each of the three classes of the high school. In voting on the rat- 
ification the vote of every student shall be recorded by the secre - 
tary of each class. 

Submitted by the unanimous vote of the constitutional committee, this 
twenty-ninth day of November, Anno Domini, eighteen hundred ninety- 
five. In witness whereof we do hereby sign our names, 

Lillian 3, Gleason, Belle A, Boyce, Lucia M. Noyes, Perry F. Hagerty, 
W. S. Clark, E, R. Kirberger, F. C. Alien, John L Stone. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is indebted to the Burk & McFetridge 
Co., of Philadelphia, for the use of the half-tones illustrating work 
in the Philadelphia schools. They are from a beautifully illus- 
trated history of the public schools of Philadelphia, shortly to be 
published by this firm. 


If you have no appetite, Hood's Sazsaparilla will make you feel hungry, 
and aid good digestion. 


MASON, MICH.—Hon. Edwin Willitts died in Washington, 
D.C, Oct. 24. Mr. Willitts was well known in educational cir- 
cles in Michigan where he formerly resided and worked His 
old home was in Monroe. While practicing law here he was sent 
to Congress for a term or two. Later he was made president of 
the Ypsilanti State normal school which position he left to take 
the presidency of the agricultural college. This place he in turn 
resigned to accept the assis*ant secretary ship of agriculture under 
Secretary Rusk. Since his termexpired he has resided at Wash- 
ington. 
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Topics of the Times. 


The most remarkable feature of the business of the country 
has been the rise of wheat from about 61 cents a bushel early in 
September to about &4 cents a few days ago. It has now fallen 
a little, but the price will remain high, because the wheat crop is 
a failure in Argentine and in northern India, and is short in Aus- 
tria and Russia. A good crop here and high prices are expand- 
ing our vo!ume of exports to splendid figures, snd corn and other 
staples come in for a fair share of the rise. Up to September of 
last year our imports exceeded our exports by over $46,000,000, 
This year our exports exceed our imports by nearly $96,000,000, 
a change of $142,000,000 in our favor. The month of Septem- 
ber added $35,000,000 more to our credit. 


At the ensuing election the people of New York state will vote 
upon an amendment to the state constitution,known as the forestry 
amendment. The amendment permits the leasing of not more than 
five acres of the state preserve in the Adirondack region to individ- 
uals for camping and cottage purposes ; and it authorizes the sale of 
state lands outside of the forest limits, the_proceeds to be invested 
in the purchase of more land within the forest. It is held that 
this is a good amendment to vote against. The leasing of these 
lands even for limited terms would lead to a partial monopoly 
of the best hunting and fishing grounds. The most far-seeing 
men have been opposed to this. 


The death of M. Challemel-Lacour (shal-mel’ la-koor’), who 
was minister of foreign affairs in Ferry’s cabinet occurred at 
Paris Oct. 26, at the age of sixty-nine. He became very promi- 
nent in the fifties through his opposition to the ambition of Na- 
poleon IIf. He was imprisoned and then banished, going first to 
Belgium and then to Switzerland. Returning to France in 1859 
he wrote for the principal political reviews, and in 1870 was ap- 
pointed prefect of the Rhine. Later he entered the chamber of 
ceputies, where he became noted for his eloquence. He was 
ambassador to Switzerland and also to England. His last posi- 
tion was president of the French senate, which he resigned early 
in the present year on account of ill health. He was the author 
of several philosophical works, and was elected a member of the 
French academy in 1893, as the successor of Renan, 


A serious situation is reported from the interior of Turkey. 
The Turks are collecting taxes in a most brutal way, and the 
Armenians are in terror. By law the taxes are payable in instal- 
ments; now they are being demanded for the whole year, and 
even the arrears of taxes are asked for. The men are cursed 
and beaten and the women are insulted. They are obliged to 
feed the collectors and their horses without pay. Protests have 
been made to the authorities, even by the British consuls; but 
the reply has been made that all the officials have been many 
months wi:hout pay, and that they must recoup themselves in 
some way. ‘Unless relief work is continued the loss of life during 
the coming months will be terrible. 





Fall and Winter Meetings. 


October 29-3t.—Rhode Island State Teachers’ Association at Providence. 

Oct. 30-31.—Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association at Freeport. 

Oct. 30-31.—New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association at the Opera 
House, Dover. Mr, Chas, L. Wallace, Lisbon, president; Miss Clara E. 
Uptcn, Nashua, secretary. 

November 6.—New England Association of School Superintendents, 

Nov. 6-7,—Southern Minnesota Teachers’ Association at the normat 
school Mankato. 

Nov. 7.—New Eng'acd Conference of Educational Workers at Boston. 

November 12-14 —Vermont State Teachers’ Association at St. Aloans, 

Nov. 27-28.—Eastern Ohio State Teachers’ Association at New Phila- 
delptia, Ohio, 

Nov. 27-24.—Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association at the English 
high school, Boston. 

December.—Holiday Conference of the Associa'ed Academic Principals 
of New York State at Syracuse. 

December.—Fourth Annual meeting of the Association of Grammar 
School Principals of New York State at Syracuse. 

December.—New Jeisey State Teachers’ Association at Trenton. S. E; 
Manness, Camden, president; J. H. Hu'sarth, Dover, secretary. 

December 28-31.—Calif rnia State Teachers’ Association at San Jose. 

December 29.—lowa State Teachers’ Association at Des Moines. 

Dec, 29.—Kansas State Teachers’ Association at Topeka. 

December 29-31.—Colorado State Teachers’ Association at Denver. 
P. K. Pattison, Colorado Springs, president; Fred. Dick, Denver, secretary. 

Dec, 29-3t.—Missouri State Teachers’ association, Sedalia. W. H, 
Martin, pres’t ; J. A. Whiteford, Sec'y. ; 

December 29-31.—Minnesota State Teachers’ association at St. Paul; 
S. S. Parr, St. Cloud, Pres. 

Febrary 18, 19, 20.—Meeting of the Department of Suaperit- 
tendence of N. E. A. at Indianapolis, Ind. Supt. C. B. Gilbert, St. 
Paul, Minn., president. 

July 6-9, 1897.—National Educational Association meets at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 





Happy Hunting Grounds of the South. 


The Southern Railway, ‘‘ Piedmont Air Line,” has for distribution a 
book entitled ‘‘ The Happy Hunting Grounds of the South.” It is a very 
valuable book and contains a great deal of information f«r the sportsman 
who contemplates visiting the Southern States in search of game. These 
books can be upon application to General Eastern Office, 272 
Broadway, N. Y. 
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Books. 








The third volume in the series of “ The Republic of Child- 
hood,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith 
telates to Kindergarten Principles and Practice. \t covers a 
range of thoughtful papers upon “ The Art and Mission of the 
Kindergartner,” ‘‘ Nature Study,” “Symbolism,” ‘‘ The Teach- 
ing of Patriotism,” ‘Connection of Contrasts,” “ Froeb*l’s 
Mother Play,” “ Moral Training,” “ Art in the School-Room,” 
* Kindergarten Play,” and “The Kindergarten as a School of 
Life for Women.” Linking together many of the well-known 
truths of kindergarten writers with the enthusiasm of successful 
teachers, who have an appreciative understanding of the Froebel 
m »tto “* Come let us live with our children,” the details and scope 
of the work are presented in fresh, graceful form. As a means 
of general enlightenment upon the kindergarten the book should 
be universally read; we suggest its pages for reading aloud in 
women’s clubs where original papers upon the subject cannot 
be secured. Its title, however, should not b: misread as fur- 
nishing the practice work in the kin jergarten,—volumes one and 
two in the series are devoted to the gifts and occupations. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,Bo-ton. Price, $1.00.) 


Not the least in interest among the volumes of the American 
Statesmen series is that on Welliam H. Seward, by Thornon 
Kirkland Lothrop. Seward was nct merely a polit cian who was 
fortunate enough to secure a high position; he was a statesman 
who helped the president solve many difficult proplems at a crit- 
ical period in our history. His course commands the respect 
even of his opponents; he showed none of the venom that marked 
some of Stanton’s words and acts. Some of his acts, as the pur- 
chase of Alaska, while questioned at the time, have since proved 
to be very wise ones. This volume will be read with great inter- 
est, as it gives in a compact form much of the diplomatic history 
of the great war. The book is substanti:lly bound in cloth. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos‘on and New York. $1 25.) 


In the autumn of 1894 Atl» Bates, the well-known novelist, 
gave a series of talks as a course of advance English composition 
it the Lowell Free Classes. These have now been published in 
a volume under the title of Zalks on Writing English. lf any 
young man or woman has an ambition to become a writer, a pe- 
rusal of this volume will be very profitable. Mr. Bates discusses 
methods of study, princ’ples of structure, diction, quality, means 
and effects, exposition, argument, discipline, narration, etc., from 
a strictly practical standpoint. He not only tells what is the best 
mode of expression in a certain case, but why it is the best. He 
presents his matter in a clear, easy style, showing that he himself 
has studied tie most effective modes of expression. The study 
of rhetoric in school often only teaches the young rhetorician how 
to “name his tools”; this book will show him how to become a 
literary attist. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 
$1.50.) 


In The Historical Development of Modern Europe, from the 
congress of Vienna to the present time, Prof Charles M. An- 
drews has aimed to describe the continual development and life 
of Europe. It is therefore not a complete history but an account 
of those great movements or upheavals that have made for proz- 
ress. He has not attempted to preserve chronological order, but 
has carried each subject to completion before beginning another. 
This has resulted in inevitable repetition, but it will make the 
book easier reading for the general reader, for whom it is more 
especially written. As a historical background the author touches 
briefly on certain events of the eighteenth century. The general 
course of the narrative may be seen from the headings of the 
chapters in volume I.--the French revolution, Napoleon Bona- 
parte, reconstru:tion of the European system, France during the 
restoration, the struggle against absolutism in Italy, the liberal 
movement in Germany, the July movement to 1840, the revolu- 
tien 1848 in France, and revolution and reaction in central Eu- 
rope. Tnis volume carries the subject to 1848 in France, to 1849 
in Italy, and to 1850 in Germany. The next one will take up 
questions that have occupied Europe from the mid Jle of the nire- 
teenth century to the present, The volume has two excellent po- 
litical maps. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2.50.) 


Browning’s rep'y to his critics, priated in the new edition of 
selections from his poetical works,-—-“* nor do I apprehend any 
more charges of being wilfully obscure, unconscientiously care- 
less or perversely harsh,”—recalls amidst the clamor of present 
day enthusiasm some early Philistinism. The editors of tae two 
volumes before us, Charlotte Porter and Helen A Clark, have im- 
parted the valued touch of sympathetic criticism, adding bio- 
graphical notes that are helpful alike to the student and general 
reader. Old favorites by Browning with fresh iaterpretatlons 
thrown upon their sutle meanings form the larger make-up of 
the selections, with over a doz2n of later poems, rich in the un- 
mistakable riythmic swing of the English poet. Of the eighteen 
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engravings seven are portraits of Browning taken at different 
periods. The artistic finish to both printing and binding of this 
edition indic ste the prominent position it will take among holiday 
books of the season. Its solid literary workmanship, allied to its 
handsome garb, render it an enduring addition to the choicest 
libraries. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, New York.) 


The Old South Leaflets, those valuable pamphlets, that give 
historical documents and li:erature in cheap and convenient 
shape, should be in the possession of all students of American 
history. Among the recent numbers are: Winthrop's “ Little 
Speech on Liberty,” {rom Winthrop’s history of New England ; 
The Bostonian Ebenezer, by Cotton Mather; The Destruction of 
the Tea, by Thomas Hutchinson; Description of the New Neth- 
erlands, by Adrian Van der Donck, and Hamilton's Report on 
the Coinage, communicated to the house of representatives Janu- 
ary 28,1791. The latter will be of especial interest just now, as 
coming from the most famous financial expert of Revolutionary 
times. (Published by the Directors of the Old South Work, Old 
South Meeting House, Boston.) 


No scientific discovery of recent years has attracted so much in- 
terest a3 that of the German scientist, Roentgen, As soon as it 
was known electrical specialists all over the world were experi- 
menting and applying it. The principal results of these experi- 
meats have been collectedin a volume entitled the Roentgen Rays 
and Phenomena of the Anode and Cathode. The principles, 
applications, and theories are by Edward P. Thompson, a noted 
engineer and author, and the concluding chapter is by Prof. Wil- 
liam A. Anthony, formerly of Cornell university. The book has 
sixty diagrams and forty-five half-tones, fully illustrating the ex- 
periments described (D. Van Nostrand Co., 23 Murray and 27 
Warren street, N. Y.) 


Young men who aspire to excel in oratory—and in a country 
like ours where public speaking is so general there are thousands 
of them—should read the History of Oratory and Orators, by 
Henry Hardwicke, a member of the New York bar. This sub- 
ject is one with great possibilities, and the author has come 
reasonably up to expectations. He has given what most readers 
want to know—how the orators got their training and experience, 
how they looked, what ¢ffzcts they produced, and how they pro- 
duced them, what their shortcomings were, etc. In doing this 
he has availed himself largely of extracts from the writings of 
their contemporaries and from their orations. The principal or- 
ators of Greece, Rome, and France are described, bat the most 
of the space is devoted to those of Great Britain and Americ-. 
English speaking people are more interested in the efforts of 
Chatham, Pitt, Fox, Burke, Grattan, O Connell, Bright, Gladstone, 
Randolph, Wirt, Everett, Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and others, 
than in Demosthenes, Cicero, or Mirabeau. One who has any 
love of oratorical display cannot fail to draw inspiration from this 
book. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York ) 


There is no question about the importance of the labor ques- 
tion. It is forced upon us continually; the politician works upon 
the laborer’s prejudices and passions; the walking delegate stirs 
him up to strife with appeals to his ignorance; the professional 
agitator appeals to his sympathy. Between these disturbers and 
the uorest that is brought by changing industrial conditions it is 
no wonder that many workingmen should fea for their prospects 
They and the public geverally will welcome any calm, dispassion- 
ate, scientific study of the labor problems, such as that contained 
in Henry Dyer’s Evolution of Industry. He considers condi- 
tions of development, early corporate and state regulation of in- 
dustry, individual industry, trade unions, position of women, co- 
operation, municipal control, mcedern state coatrol, industrial 
training, modern industrial guilds, and industrial integration. The 
author’s conclusione are evidently the result of wide observation 
and experience. No one can read this book attentively without 
having a larger and clearer view of our complex industrial organi- 
zation. (Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50.) 


The tales collected by the Grimm Brothers have been popular 
with childhood from the first because they go back to the child- 
hood of mankind. This makes them especially valuable for stu- 
dents beginning the reading of the German language. Twenty 
Stories from Grimm have been edited, with notes and vobabu - 
lary, by Walter Ripmann, M. A, late scholar of Gonville and 
Caius college, Cambridge. Many of the notes deal with points of 
folklore. (Macmillan Co., New York. gocents.) , 


Looking ahead for holiday gifts in the shape of books, Mrs. 
Alice W. Rollins’ little paper-covered collections of Aphorisms for 
the Year and Unfamiliar Quotations may be noted down for 
their choice bits of companionable thoughts. In the former are 
gathered brief extracts from original work that has appeared in 
the magazines, —keen, pithy, suggestive; short selections from 
prominent writers are preserved in dainty form ia the second vol- 
ume, wth a preface urging the collecting of quotations. (Pub- 
lished by Mrs. A. W. Rolins, at Bronxville, New York; price of 
each, fifty cents ) 
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Literary Notes. 


In én article on ‘“* Why the Confederacy 
Failed,” contributed to the November Cen- | 
tury, by the son of a Confederate officer, 
the first cause is laid to the excessive issue 
of paper money. He says: “ The govern- 
ment acted upon the theory that all it had 
to do to raise money was to print it. They 
did not seem to realize that, being the 
largest purchaser in the market, it was 
necessary for the government to keep down 
prices as much as possible ; that every issue 
of bills must inevitably raise prices aad 
render a new issue necessary; that every 
rise in prices must be followed by a new 
issue, until the bubble must collapse of its 
own expansion and redundancy.” 


The Critic of October 17 devotes three 
and a half pages to Mr. du Maurier, with 
four portraits of the art’st-euthor— three of 
them by himself,—a picture of the house in 
which he wrote his famous rovels, a fac- 
simile of a recent letter in his handwriting, 
a head of Mr. Whistler, and one of Phil 
May, who succeeds Mr. du Maurier on 
Punch ; and pen-and-ink sketches of Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree as Svengali and Miss Doro. 
thea Baird as Trilby. 


The October Ceut¢ury contains a num- 
ber of unique illustrations of French child- 
ren by Boutet de Monvel. The November 
Century has an aiticle by that artist on Jcan 
of Arc, to accompany a series of exquisite 
water-color designs in which de Monvel has 
Cepicted the career of the child-saint and 
warricr. De Monvel bas been studying 


Joan of Arc for several years and he has 
treated his subject most sympathetically in 
these pictures, which, by the war, are printed 
in The Century in advance of the'r publiica- 
tion in France. 


Silver, Burdett & Co, have just issucd a 
new Plane Geometry, by Prof. George D. 
Pettee, of Phillips Ardover academy. Prot. 
Pettee has been unusually succcssful in pre- 
paring beys for mathematical work in col- 
lege, and therefore teachers will be particu- 
larly interested in his presertation of the 
subject of geometry. 


Only a few remain who can recall the 
marvelous enthusiasm which attended 
Jenny Lind’s first appearance in America, 
in the old Castle Garden, in 1850. When 
she arrived from England 50,0co people 
were at the deck to greet her. That night 
30.000 people serenaded her in front of her 
hetel. Seats for her concert sold at fabul- 
ous prices. On the night of her first Ameri- 
can concert over 5,000 people had gathe red 
in the Battery before Castle Garden by six 
o’clock, although the concert did not begin 
until eight. When the doors were opened 


minutes every available inch of room, otker 
than the reserved seats, was occupied, and 
10,000 people were outside unable to get in. 
Then every rowboat, sailboat, and steamer 
which could be pressed into service was en- 
gaged to lay in the water by the old Garden 
Hall crowded with people who could only 
tear the strains of Jenny’s voice as it floated 


scene has now been repictured by Hon. A. 
Cakley Hall, ¢x-Mayor of New York city, 
and he gives a wonderfully graphic recital 





the crush was terrible, and within fifteen | 


of the event inthe November Ladtes’ Home 
Journal, The actucl scere of Jenny Lind 
singing ker first song to her v onderful au- 
dience of thousends }s shown in a pictured 
copied by De Thulstrup from a photograph 
made at the time, 


| J 4 ” 4 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve 


| Throat Irritations caused by cold or use « f 
|the voice, The genuine sold only in boxes, 


Headaches of Extra-Cranial Origin. 


In tke discussion following the reading of 
this paper, before the Mississippi Valley 
Medical Association, at Hot Springs, Ark , 
Thomas Hunt Stucky, M. D, Ph. D., Pre- 
fessor of Theory and Practice and C'inical 
Medicine, Hospital College of Medicine, 
Louisville, Ky., said: ‘ The paper just read 
,is to me one of unusual interest and import- 
ance. When we take into consideration 
the many causes of headache, ard look ba k 
|upcn the treatment for the past twenty 
years for the condition by opium or its alke- 
loids, chloral, the bromides, etc., and re- 
member their tardiness of prceducing rlief, 

\the danger of having our patients become 
drug: habitues, ‘tis indeed, a fact that anti- 
kamnia has proven a Godsend to the people, 
as well as the profession. One fact is evi- 
dent, and that is that antikamnia has almost 
entirely dsplaced opium, its compounds 
and derivatives. If it has done this and 
rothing more, its mission isa great one 
and its usefulness thoroughly established, 
‘It does not depress the heart’s action ; it 


through the opened windows. The whole /| does relieve pain. An extended use from 


its first ar pearance on the market has serv d 
to increase my confidence in the great value 
of antikamnia.’ "—Medical Record. 
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and open to conviction. 
‘‘Dry-Air’’ treatment, comprised in 


according to directions, 
on their face have the stamp of since 


m Bronchitis. 
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New York, Aug. 26, 1896. 


give an endorsement to a patented article, but I feel 
it but just to you to say that I have used your 


achronic cold last winter which stubbornly resisted 
every remedy for seven wecks. Your Hyomei gave 
me reliefin one day, and enabled me to fill all my 
subsequent lecture dates with satisfaction. 

(Rev.) Thomas Dixon, Jr., 


Pastor People’s Church. 


Clifton Forge, Va., 

Ser, ‘ May 14, 1896. 
a 
“ Taq whom I ordered Booth’s Hy- 
4} Ima omei Pocket Inhaler, and who 


inn 4 D f was suffering from Purulent 
TT es g 
> ———— Bronchitis, e x pectorating 


= E 
~ iia “We large quantities of purulent, 
. offensive sputum, made a 
SOOTH perfect recovery, and is now 


Se 
| 3 a healthy, robust young man 
YO ME BR. 8. Wiley, M.D. 
Ey 

CEN 






Hyomei is a purely vege 
} 


have been helped and cured 
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London Office: 


We expect you to believe these “people. 


Are you open to conviction? 


My Dear Sir: 1 am very loath as a minister to | 


Hyomei for Bronchitis with perfect success. I had | 


Dear Sir: The patient for | 


i delightful to inhale, and gives immediate relict 


11 Farringdon Ave., E. C. 


rity as well as gratitude. 


| Catarrh. Newry, S. C., Aug. 12, 1896. 
Dear Sir: 1 have used your Pocket Inhaler for 
Catarrh of the head and throat, and it has benefitted 


| . 
me wonderfully. 1 think there is nothing that equals 


it. I believe it is all that you claim it to be. I can | of Catarrhal Deafness with your Hyomei. 1 have 

| highly recommend it to any one suffering from any | also cured several cases of throat troubles caused by 
kind of Catarrh, W. Veal. Catarrh, which their physicians failed to relieve 
Ihe Sealer of Weights and Measures had a sore 

Lyceum Theatre. throat most of the time, caused by chemicals which 


Colds. London, Sept. 6, 1896. 

Dear Sir; t is quite true that I am using the 
Hyomei Pocket Inhaler and | have the greatest 
pleasure in strongly recommending it. 


Faithfully yours, enry Irving. 


Asthma. New Haven, Conn., May s, 1806 


I have given Hyomei a thorough test during the 


past winter, consequently I have been able to go to | my family and find it invaluable as a preventive of 
bed and sleep without being disturbed by my old | Grippe,to break up colds, etc. 


enemy, Asthma. Hyomei should be in every home 
in the land. LL. A. Sfiesbastey, 


», O. Pox 1102. 


table antiseptic, and destroys the germs which cause disease in the respiratory organs. The air, charged 
with Ayomeli, is inhaled at the mouth, and, after premeating the minutest air-cells, is exhaled through the nose. It is aromatic, 
‘ It is highly recommended by physcians, clergymen, public speakers, and thousands who 


Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete by Mail, $1.00, to any part of the United States; for foreign countries, add $1.00 postage 
outfit consists of pocket inhaler, made of deodorized hard rubber, a b ttle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions for using 
sti/l skeptical, send your address ; my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei cures. Are 
inhalant by mail, or at druggists, 50 cents. Hyomei Balm, for ail skin diseases, by mai 
it for you if you insist, Don’t accept a substitute, 


Catarrhal Deafness. 


La Grippe. 


from measles with perfect success. 


R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th St., New York. 


i. ee we ee 


:Cloud of Witnesses No. 2. 


When the first ‘‘Cloud of Witnesses’’ was published, thousands upon : 
thousands of replies demonstrated that sufferers from Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis and Colds were reasonable persons ¢ 
We now that Hyomei, the new and wonderful Australian : 


Booth’s “Hyomei” Pocket Inhaler 
Outfit, by mail, $1.00, 


relieves 99 out of every 100 people who try it, and cures 99 out of every 100 who use it conscientiously and 
Here are the indorsements of living men and women whom you must Jelieve. 


The letters 





23 Marshall St., 
Hartford, Conn., May 1, 1806. 
I am doing wonders in the way of relieving cases 


he used, I cured his throat and he has been the 


means of selling about 20 Outfits. 
J. B. Stone. 


The author of the $1,000 prize story “ Titus’ says 
Staten Island, March 6, 1896 
I have used Booth’s Hyomei Pocket Inhaler in 


I have used it to 
alleviate the painful cough and soreness resulting 


Plorence M. Kingsley. 


If you are 
you open to conviction? Extra bottles of Hyomei 
1,25 cents. Your druggist has Hyomei or can get 
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.TEAS.. 


The reputation of our house requires no 


commendation from us. Established over 
36 years at the same address. All Teas 
not perfectly satisfactory we will take back, 
exchange and prepay expenses, or refurd 
the money. On these conditions you run 
no risk. Orders of $10.00 and upwards, we 
will allow a complimentary in Tea equal to 
20 per cent. and fay all charges. Special 
terms on large orders, The order may be 
for one kind of Tea orall kinds. It will 

ay you well to get up clubs among your 

riends and neighbors for cur Celebrated 
New Crop High Grade Teas. These are 
Special Inducements to Institutions, Board- 
ing Schools, Large Consumers, Club Agents, 
Hotels, etc. Two or three neighbors can 
club together and send for $10 00 worth of 
“Teas, and get them at a small advance on 
cost of importation. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Good Oolongs, Mixed, Japans, Young 
Hysons, Gunpowders, Ceylons, Irmperials, 
Eng. B’kfasts, Assams, Orange Pekoes, 25, 
30, and 35 cents per Ib. 

Good Family Teas, all kinds, 40 and 50 
cents per lb. 

Fancy Chop Teas, Finest Imported, 60 
to 75 cents per Ib. 

Send this “ad” and foc. in stamps and 
we will mail you } lb of any kind of Tea you 
may select. The best imported. Good Teas 
and Coffees, 25c. per Ib. We will send 5 
Ibs. of FINE FAMILY TEAS on receipt of 
this “ad” and $2.00. This 1s a special offer. 

Good Green, Roasted, and Ground Cof- 
fees, 18, 20, and 25c. per Ib. 


The Great American Tea Co, 


31 & 33 Vesey Street, 
P. 0. Box 289. New York. 


TEACHERS OF PHYSICS 


Can Aid Their Students by Having Them Read 
HOME STUDY, an Elementary Journal for Students of 
Electricity. Mechanical Drawing. Mechanics. 





Mining. Architectural Drawing. Architecture 
Plumbing. Steam Engineering. Heating. 
Ventilation.Civil Engineering. Prospecting. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. Address, 
HOME STUDY, Box 1050 Scranton, Pa. 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch cf dentistry know 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction 
insure an artistic and per y. 

Having every facility for this class of work I ca: 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with firs 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St. N.Y. 








NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 
Instantly. Our INVISIBLE TUBE Cushions 
help when all else fails, as glasses heip eyes. 
Self-adjusting. No Pain. Whispers heard. Send to 
¥. Hiseox (o., 858 B’ way, N.Y., for Book and Proofs E 





6 BUCKEYE Bé&l.L FOUNDRY 
—CINCINNAT(,6 ,U.8. A. 


Best Grade Copper and Tin P 
School, College & Academy BELLS 
\Price and Terms Free. Name this paper 





Musical, far sounding, and satia 
factory Bells for any (he dy &eo. 


ALA eC 


Description and prices on application 





EADERS will confer a favor by men 
tioning SCHOOL JOURNAL wher 
communicating with advertisers. 


Interesting Notes. 


| a 
Rockall, a desolate granite rock risirg | Rich , Red 


only seventy feet above the sea, between | 


Iceland and the Hebrides, is to be made an 


English meteorological station, It lies 250 | 


miles from land, the nearest point to it be- 


ing the little island cf St. Kilda, 150 miles | 
away, and itself nearly a hundred miles | 


from the main group of the Hebrides. 
Rockall is in the path of the cyclonic dis- 
t urbances on the Atlantic, and the station 
there would give timely warning of storms 
that visit the British coast, 


A secretary of King Menelek has arrived 
at St. Pe.ersburg by the way of Odessa to 
present a number of presents from the 
Negus to the Czar. Ato Josif is his name, 
and he brings, among other gifts, ivory, 
leopard and tiger skins, an elephant, and 
various weapons of war that are very valu- 
able and adorned with precious stones. 
Among them, it is averred, is the sword 
and shield which Menelek himself carried 
at the battle of Adowa. 


The king of Dahomey, Behanzin, wro 
was exiled to Martinique by the French, is 
living there with his three wives. He can- 
not be induced to learn a word of French, 
and his only occupation seems to be taking 
little walks within the grounds surrounding 
his residence and changing his clothes. He 
takes, however, a keen interest in the edu 
cation of his son, who regularly attends the 
high school at St. Pierre, and has carried 
off several prizes. 


An excellent opportunity is open for ore 
or two active men with twelve to fifteen 
thousand dollars to join inventor in the in- 
troduction of a new and greatly improved 
line of Adjustable School Furniture, fully 
up to date, and free from the objectionable 
features of desks now on the market. It 
can be adjusted instantaneously by any one, 
to the exact degree of comfort, without tre 
aid of an assistant or measuring devices, 
and when adjusted will be as permanent 
and rigid as any stationary desk now man- 
ufactured. 

The desks are specially adapted to every 
grade of school, and will meet the require- 
ments of every section of country, town, 
borough, city, or rural districts, high 
schools, colleges, academies, private and 
sectarian schools, something entirely new 
and original, attractive, convenient, strong, 
and durable. 

Inventor is thoroughly experienced in 
this line of business and has established 
trade for school, church, and opera seating. 
There are now in use hundreds of thousands 
of desks, giving excellent satisfaction, in- 
vented and patented by the same inventor. 

Party or parties able to command the 
above amount, can secure large interest in 
a profitable business, with offices of treas- 
urer and secretary, and a permarent situa 
tion at fair remuneration, 

For particulars address, with reference, 
fully stating your situation, etc., 

“ ADJUSTABLE,” 
Care of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Winstow’'s Sootuinc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. {t SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for ‘“* Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup,’ and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


Blood 


| Is absolutely essential to health. It is impos 
sible to get it from so-called “ nerve tonics ” 
and opiate compounds. They have tempo 
rary, Sleeping effects, but do not CURE. To 
have pure blood and good health, take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which has first, last, 
and all the time, been advertised as just 
what it is—the best medicine for the blood 
ever produced. In fact, 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Isthe One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 


. assist Digesti dcure 
Hood’s Pills Constipation. 25 cents. 


BOVININE 


Acts like magic in the 








alcohol and opium 


habits, entirely restor- 


ing the digestive 


powers. 


SAVE %¢ YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
% TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
@©# prominent men. 

if TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
“the first order from each neighborhood 
@ 4 filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 

Wanagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
50 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 














we eA HAMMOND..... | 


TYPEWRITER | 


LATEST MODEL! NEW! 








MAY BE PURCHASED AT A 
Very Low Figure for Cash, 


by addressing ADVERTISER, 
New York City. 
Care of The School Journal, 
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Paris Lingerie 
Peignoirs, Matinees, Jupons, 
Chemises de Nuit. 


SILK PETTICOATS, 
CORSETS. 





CHILDREN’S WEAR. 


School Frocks, Jackets, 
Reefers, Long Coats. 


Droadovay KA 9th ét. 


NEW YORK. 





In pursuance of the plan of quickening 
the mail service in Philadelphia, determined 
upon by the post-office some time ago, 
arrangements are now under way for the 
placing in service of fourteen trolley cars 
especially built for the purpose,and eq sipped 
with the necessary apparatus for sorting 
and arranging mail matter while in transit. 
Mail, for some time, has been conveyed be- 
tween the substations and the centre office 
by means of trolley cars on two of the lines, 
but the new system will inaugurate a change 
in the manner of exchanging and distrib- 
uting letters,papers, and parcels both to city 
addresses and to places out of town. The 
carriers who gather mail from the various 
boxes will bring together their collections at 
stated points, where the latter will be taken 
on board the trolley cars and assorted 
properly. Such mail as is intended for a 
distant point within the city will be trans- 
ferred to the first mail car going in that 
direction which is met with, while such 
matter as is to go out of town will be placed 
in pouches ready to be put immediately 


| upon the railroad mail car. Electric app ar- 


atus for canceling stamps is a feature of 


| the proposed plan. —Harper’s Weekly. 


Since 1873 there have been coined 430 


| millions of silver dollars ; for 420 millions of 
| these certificates were given ; these 420 mil- 
| lions are kept to be paid out when the cer- 
| tificates are presented ; the other 10 millions | 


| the government uses to pay expenses. 


| Who invest in mortgages? The well- 
| known banking hose of Peabody, Hough- 
teling & Co., of Chicago, who are extensive 
dealers in inves:ment securities, have pub- 
lished a list of those who have bought go!d 
mortgages through them during the past 
four months, The mortgages ranged from 


ers were widows. A number of other pur- 
chasers were clergymen, authors, and other 
persons of similar characteristics. It is a 
mistake to suppose that the owners of 
mortgages are men of wealth. 


Handel's organ, given by the composer 
to the London Foundling Hospital in 1750. 
is being renovated. Handel played on it 
himself at the dedication, when the crush 
was So great that gentlemen were requested 
“to come without their swords and ladies 
without their hoops.” 


Leprosy has appeared at Dorchester in 
England, the patient being a twelve year 
old boy just back from Singapore, where 
his father had been warden in the govern 
ment prison. 


ropeans living in countries where leprosy is 
common do not contract the disease. 


A Pound of Facts 


is worth oceans of theories. More infants 
are successfully raised on the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk than upon 
any other food. Jnfant Health isa valu 
able pamphlet for mothers. Send your ad- 
dress to the New York Condensed Milk 
Company, New York. 


FOR SALE.—Half or whole interest in the 


business college in the Northwest. 
sively advertised, sound financially, home 
standing unsurpassed, 142 students enrolled 
in past thirty days, invites c'osest investiza- 
tion. An educated “ hustler” can find no 
better investment. Would exchange for 
farm in Iowa or Illinois. 

Give references as to education and finan- 
cial standing in first letter. Address, Uni- 
versity, La Crosse, Wis. 








fine french Kid Gloves 


are generally considered a luxury—owing 
to the hitherto high prices thereof. Our 





method of importing them—free from the 
middie-man’s profits—brings the very 
finest French gloves to you at prices but 
slightly above those that prevail in the 
famous Paris stores. 
Our «Empress" Kid Gloves, at $1.00; 
Our « Marcell" Kid Gloves, at $1.25; 
Our “Daubrey” Kid Gloves, at $1.50, 


ate all made from the finest French Kid Skins, and their equal 
cannot be found in America, at the.same low prices. They are 
in all colors and styles—Mousquetaire, or with four buttons, two 
and three clasps or Foster’s new hooks. The Glove stamped 
“‘Daubrey,”’ at $1.50, is the same quality that, with the French 
maker’s name inside, is selling generally for $2.00. 

Our stamp inside guarantees the Gloves, and assures you of a 
saving of at least 25 per cent on every pair. 

Mail orders promptly and accurately filled. We pay pestage. 
Money refunded if goods are not satisfactory. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Dry Goods 





Philadelphia 





$500 to $3,500. A majority of the purchas- | 


_ It is another. indication that | 
the common impression is wrong that Eu- | 


largest, best equipped, and best patronized | 
Exten- | 








See that the letters 
S. H. & M. 


SE 






SEN oe 
S > - ped 
i Sp : on the 


back 


NONE OTHER GENUINE 


If your dealer will not supply you, we will. 
* HOME DRESSMAKING,” a new book by Miss 
Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
telling how to put on Bias Velveteen Skirt Bind- 
ing and other valuable points, sent for 25 cents, 
postage paid. 


S. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, N. Y.City. 











THESE ARE NOT PATENT LEATHER 
BUT SIMPLY POLISHED YITH~ 


~*& BROWNS 3<*: 
FRENCH DRESSING 


| For SALE BY ALL DEALERS 














“Another Smart Woman, 


My husband is poor but proud and be does not want 
me to work; as I have nothing to do I get restless, and 
after reading in your paper Mrs. Russell’s experience 
| selling self-heating flatirons I concluded [ would try 
} it. I wrote to J. ¥. Casey & Co, St. Louis, Mo., and 

they treated me so nicely that I felt very much en- 

couraged. AS s$00n as I got mv sample iron [ started 

out and sold 8 irons the first day, clearing $12. I have 
| not suld less than eight any day since, and one day I 

sold 17. I now have $225 clear money, and my bus- 
| band does not know [ have been working, but [am 
| afraid he will be mad when I tell him. Have I 
| done right or should | quit work and leave him to 
AN Anxious Wire 


struggle alone ? 
| 

You are doing just right, your husband should be 
| proud of you, go right abead and show the world 
what an energetic woman can do. That self-heating 
iron :aust be a wonderful seller, as we hear of s0 
many that are succeeding selling it. 


BELL'S 0!NTMENT 


P| LES ! e —AND PILLS.— 


Immediate Relief and Cure 
Cuaranteed. 
One package generally sufficient. 


Price 1, post free. Bell Co. 3 Vesey St., N.Y. 
@SOSGCAGeE® 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 424 Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
3ee06 80608 


i 2 00 New Standard Dictionary—Fank & 
. Wagnalis—Baxnes, 12) E. 27th St.,.N.Y 


When writing advertisers mention this paper 
When writing advertisers mention this paper. 
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VERTICAL PENMANSHIP'|@ 


The Educational System. 
By ANNA E. HILL, Supervisor of Penmanship, Sprinzfield, Mass. 
TEN NUMBERS. 


A Course of Study in Vertical Waiting mailed to Teachers on application. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


67 Fifth Avenue, 202 Devonshire Street, tro Wabash Avenue, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


THE BEST HELPS IN GEOGRAPHY.|~ 


Maltby’s Map Modeling in Geography and History. 
Full of new ideas, Describes a great variety of means for map modelirg. Its 


lessons in primary Geography are delightful. Many new methods are given. It hasa 
large number of fine illustrations. It will help you. Price, to teachers $1.10, postpaid. 








OOO©O0OO000 
or by the dozen, ny 4 be by woappe 

teacher or official anywhere, and 
catalogue, free, of school books of add 

° 4 Cooper Institute New York City \ 


Oin a hurry 
(Delivery prepaid 
publishers, if you mention this ad. 








And at New York prices, singly // 
girl in ‘the remotest "hamlet, or any 
Brand new, complete alphabetical 
© 
HINDS & NOBLE 


© 


© 





© 


©) 





eOeeeseete 





Kelloge’s Geography by Map Drawing. 
This book will show you how to make geography the most interesting of studies. 
It will delight the boys and girls. - Only 45 
help you will get from it. 


Augsbure’s Easy Drawings for the Geography Class. | 


Over 200 simple drawings ‘hat can be placed on the black- | 
Every one wants it who sees it. | 


A charming book. 
board by any teacher. 
Only 45 cents. 


Teach through the eye. 


Analytical Questions in Geography 
is the best— For preparing for an examination; For Reviewing pupils in schocl ; For use 
as a reference book, 45 cents. postpaid. 
We have 500 Blackboard Stencils that are excellent and cheap for illustration 
List on application. Also complete 1oc-page catalogue of teachers’ books. 


E. L. KELLOGG é€ CoO., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


cents—a trifle when you consider the 


eB A Ai titted Att te ty ted 








Chicago x 
Kindergarten 
College. 


Mrs J.N.CROUSE, Director. 
Miss ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
Principal. 


COLLEGE REOPENS OCT. 1. 


Prepares Kindergartners, Super- 
visors, and Training Teachers. Com- 
bines college course and profession, 


CONVOCATION CF MOTHERS 
NOVEMBER 11, 12, 13. 


“Ke 


“Tt. 
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Send for curriculums, 4 ddress Dept. B. 


10 Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








& 7 E. 16th Street, N. Y., 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 5 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School and Miscellaneous Books, wherever 


published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


specialty. 


Catalogues of, and estimates for, School and Library 


Supplying schools with books a 


Books on application. 





Prove by Sight as 
Well as Hearing. 


A piece of apparatus showing to 
pupils the amount of #zcotine, veg- 
etable oils and chemtcals used in 
manufacturing, absorbed by mouth 
and throat in smcking Cigarettes, 
Cigar, or Pipe tobaceo. Makes 
great impression on pupils. 


Parker’s Talks 
on Pedagogics. 


The greatest Educational Book of the 
time. Col. Parker’s greatest work. 

It will give you new inspiration for next 
year’s work. You can’t afford to let the 
year go by without reading it. 507 pages, 
Handsomely bound. 

Price $1.50; to teachers $1.20; postage 
; 12 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
New York and Chicago. 


F. A. Carpenter, Science Tnstr., 


Wakefield, Rhode Island, 








“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


THREE NEW MODEL 


Smith premier Typewriters, 


eeee eeeeeee 
Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. 
HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers, 


Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Branch Riss in the United States." Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 











Coaseren o 
-Tourjée. Cart Faerten, Director. 


aoe 
‘ou 
Illustrated Calendar giving 8 information free. 





New England Conser ry of Music, Boston, 


[JAIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.. VEW YORE. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence sc licited. 

















GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINOS 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 
352 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON MASS. 
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New Books 





— 


What the Primary Teachers 
. Have Been Looking For, En- 
tirely New. 17 Distinct different sets in boxes. High Art Illustrations 


Mailing prices, 15c., 20C., 25¢. 
By Cuas. W. Deane, Ph.D. Easy and 


PHONETIC READER. Rapid Method for Teaching Reading. 


High Art Illustrations. Choice Literature. Mailing price, 40 cents, 
A Pioneer Book 


THOMPSON’S FAIRY TALE AND FABLE. 4 "once" Book 


Primary Reading. Illustrated with Reproductions from Great Artists, Land- 
seer, Rosa Bonheur, Van Marcke,Troyon, and others, Mailing price, 42 cents. 


’ By Necture Watton Foro. Natural Science 

NATURE S BYWAYS. for Primary Pupils; beautifully illustrated 

by reproductions from Great Artists ; Literature, a Juvenile Poem, Mailing 
price, 40 cents, 


WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. 


NEW CENTURY BUSY WORK. 


By Samvet T. Dutron, Supt. of Schools, 


MORSE SPELLER. Brookline, Mass. ‘The correlation of spelling 


with other subjects. Mailing price, 35c. 
A choice selection of 


GEMS OF GERMAN LITERATURE. Germain Verse {rom 


best authors, in German, for practical school work. Mailing price, 40 cents. 


By Tuomas E, Tuomrson, Indispens- 
A NATURE CALENDAR. ab'e Memorandum book for students 
of Botany and Nature. English and Scientific names of Flowers, Trees, Birds, 


etc., with space for data c: vering four years. Mailing price, 35 cents. 


NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS. pei.i0,.2s°: 


: __ Prices lower. 
Utility greater. In blocks of s0outline Maps, twosizes. Mailing price, 30c. 


Pres S 
EASY EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. Ry5 Se 
burg, Mass. The Work of a Practical Instructor. Original in Arrangement. 
Simple ia Method. A Book for Solid Foundation Worse. Mailing price, 6oc. 
Fu ly 
12mMo, 


By Cyntuta M, Westover. A romance founded on fact. 
BUSHY. illustrated. Pure in Sentiment, a good strong character. 
Buckram, $1.50. 


EPOCH HIGHER GRADE BOOKS IN PREPARATION,—— 





THE MORSE COMPANY, 


Successors to The New Century Educational Co., 


Main Office: 96 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Standard Literature 
for Schools. 


en 


Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings. 


By Sir E. BuLwer-LyTTon, is Number 12 of the Standard Liter- 
ature Series. The author is one of the most brilliant, most careful, 
and most faithful of historical novelists. The story illustrates with 
historical accuracy the period of the Norman Conquest of England, 
and presents many interesting pictures of the sccial and political con- 
ditions of the time. The Introduction, with its h’storical sketch, 
maps, and biographical note, and the careful explanatory notes, pre- 
pares the pupil for an intelligent and interesting reading of the story. 
This isa D uble Number. 20 cents. 


The Lady of the Lake. 


By Stir WALTER ScorTT, cons'itutes Number 9 of our Standard Lit- 
erature Series. This charming pcem, with its beautiful scenic pic- 
tures, is complete in 184 pages. The Introduction presents a clear 
view of the era of the poem, with its various historic personages, The 
biographical notes on the illustrious author are ample. Each Canto 
is introduced by a summary of its contents, A map showing the 
scene of the poem is also added, This is a Double Number. 
een 
OTHER NUMBERS already issued are: ENOCH ARDEN AND OTHER 
Poems, by Tennyson (single number) ; 123¢ cents; THE ALHAMBRA, 
by Washington Irving (single number); CHRISTMAS S1ORIES, by 
Dickens (single); KENILWORTH and Ros Roy, by Sir Walter Scott ; 
THE Spy, THE PiLot, and THE DEERSLAYER, by Cooper; THE 
PRISONER OF CHILLON AND OTHER POEMS, by Byron; etc. 
NUMBERS IN PREPARATION for early issue are ; GULLIVER'S 
TRAVELS, by Swilt (single); Pau DompBey, by Dickens (single); etc. 
een 


For further information concerning the Stanvpard Literature Series, 
Tue Gotpen Rov Books, as well as our STANDARD SCHOOL Books, address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


43-47 East Tenth Street, NEW YORK. 





NEW SCHOOL BOOKS 





Elements of Geometry 


By ANDREW W. PHIILIPS, Ph.D., 
IRVING FISHER, Ph.D, Professors in 
Yale University. With an Appendix) 7,39, 

treating of Plane Curves and Plane Fig-| 

try, an Introduction to Modern Geometry, | mentary reading 
etc. Pp. 540. Crown 8vo, Half Leather, | 

$1.75. By mail, $1.92. 


Smith’s Smaller History 
of Greece 


New Edition in Press 
Revised by CARLETON L, BROWNSON. 


In preparing this new edition no attempt has been 
made to change the plan of the original work. 
Larger type has been used and many new Illustra- 
tions added. 


The Students’ Lyell 


A Manual of Elementary Geology 


Edited by JoHN W. JupD, C.B, LL.D 
F R.S., Professor of Geology, and Dean 
of the Royal College of Science, Lon- 
don. With a Geological Map, and 736 
illustrations in the Text. Crown &vo, 
Cloth, $2.25. By mail, $2.39 (In 
“The Student’s Series.”) Mew Revised 
Edition, 


Cloth, 36 cents. 


ance to teachers. 





mail, 57 cents. 


Shakespeare the Boy 


and | By WILLIAM J. ROLFE, Litt.D, _Illustr-- 
ted. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


: ° . | This interesting story of the youth of Shakes- 
ures, Exercises in Plane and Solid Geome- | peare will be found excellent material for supple- 


The Study of Elementary 
English 


By WILLIAM J. ROLFE, Litt D. Post 8vo, 
By mail, 42 cents 
A series of papers of especial interest and assist- 


The Principles of Rhetoric 


By ADAMS SHERMAN HILL. New edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 
441 pages. Price, $1.20. By mail, $1.34. 


Practical Exercises in 
English 


By HUBER GRAY BUEHLER, Master in 
English in the Hotchkiss School. 
Cloth, 152 pages. 


Harper’s Classical Dic- 
By mail, tionary 


|Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Liter- 
ature and Antiquities 


Edited by HARRY THURSTON PECK, M.A., 
Ph.D., Professor of the Latin Language 
and Literature in the Columbia Uni- 
versity. With the Co-operation of many 
Special Contributors, About 1,500 IlJus- 
trations, Over 1,700 pages. Royal 8vo, 
Cloth, $6.00; Half Leather, $8.00. (Ready 
shertly ) 


Theory of Physics 


By JosEPpH S. Amks, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Physics and Sub- Director 
of the Physical Laboratory in Johns 
Hopkins University. (Nearly ready.) 


Modern Greck Mastery 


A Short Road to Ancient Greek 


12mo, Cloth. 


t2mo,| BY THOMAS L. STEDMAN, AM., M.D. 
Price, 50 cents. By 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. By mail, $1.63. 





A text-book of modern Greek, 





Write for further information, introduction prices etc. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N. Y. 
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CLAY MODELING TOOLS.. 








SPECIAL SPECIAL 
DISCOUNT DISCOUNT 
TO = —S—————= = eine : ~ a TO 
SCHOOLS. —— ; SCHOOLS. 














HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
209 BowrErRY New York. 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. ccxqecmmem | MOTABLISHED 1061. 
TAPE devote ourse ves to supplying schools, colleges, and uni- — & All END, 


versities with apparatus for the lecture room and labora- 
tory. Twelve awards given us at the World’s Fair for Appar- 205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





atus speak sufficiently of its quality. 





Everything necessary tor 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 


Send us a list of apparatus desired and we will furnish estimates, 
Mention class of instruments wanted when 
asking for catalogue. 


2 


QUEEN & C0., Inc., ...Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. Y. Office, 116 Fulton St. 
graving done on premises, 


THE NATIONAL GOURSE IN PHYSIGS| Fe Soence Apparatus, 


as Recommended by THE COMMITTEE OF TEN. 

ALFRED L. ROBBINS Co., 
: 4 (Successors to Science Dept. National Sch’l Furn’g Co. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue of Apparatus for] ypyentors and Manufacturers of Modern 


this course; also Illustrated and Descriptive Cata-| ®ehool Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom—149-151 E. Huron St., 


logues of Chemical and Bacteriological Laboratory Sup-| | CHICAGO, ILL 
plies = 260-page Catalog just out, Free to School People. 


FRANKLIN EDUCATIONAL CO.. Music for Schools. 


Mariotte Bottle, 50s3. BOSTON & CHICAGO. | 



































“ S ” 
: a ; ong Manual. 
: With Automatic Arc 
Criterion Projection Lantern Electric Lamp..... 4 ‘ By L. + = ape ee = III. A valuable work 
| for use in high school and advanced singing classes. 
X-Ray or Crookes Tube Neg- ——. Te: in - yy vocal training de- 
: = t fifty secular and thirty-three sacred 
atives are providing a wonder- rm cong Pm y- 
ful set of illustration in Physiology. ongs. Price, 5® cents, postpaid. 
We control negatives of several prom- ‘6 
\ _ inent scientists and are making many Song Reader.” 
4 Lantern Slides from them suitable By Irving Emerson and P. B. Brown. Book II. 
4 for use in any of our lanterns and ster- | An —s work on the theory of music, inter- 
eopticons spersed with interesting songs and selections. A 
Projection Lanterns from $18 up. serviceable book written by men of experience in 
school work. Price, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Triple Stereopticon for projection P 





of views in the “ ‘ ” 
Colors of Nature Lanterns in oper- The Song Greeting. 
ation at our offices. The favorite aoe for high ao normal schoo!s, 
NCLES— seminaries, and academies, ocal studies and a 
AGENC . . uae J e B. Co LT & co. ’ superb collection of part songs, glees, choruses, etc. 
50 Bromfield Street, - BOSTON, MASS. . Price, 60 cents, postpaid. 
33-39 So. Tenth &., wue.aeee eee. mo. 115-117 Nassau St. & 59 Fifth Av.. New York. 
= Locust Street, - - ° ‘ . 
126 Erie Co., Bank B’ld’g, BUFFALO, . ¥ 189 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ¥ High School Book of Song.” 
23 1-2 Marietta street, - ATLANTA, | A. a. ae Post St., San ‘Francise>, Cal. By Ernest Leslie. A choice collection of songs, 





,rios, duets, and quartets, selected from the works of 
-he best composers. Suitable for high schools cr 


Physical, School +s Test Apparatus, Fre n rrman— 























We manufacture Apparatus used for r iilustration and OCTAVO MUSIC. 
| study of physical science in colleges and schools. ee ee ae, ae 
We have added many new pieces to our list, and Send forit. It is yours for the asking. 
are always ready to make new Apparatus to order. 
Send for our New Catalogues of Test Instruments and Laboratory Apparatus, Etc. Oliver Ditson Company, 
E S RITCHIE & SONS ESTABLISHED 1850, 453-463 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
. . , C S B Py M } New YORK: PHILADELPHIA : 
ypress Street, rookline, Mass. | C: H. DITSON & Co. J. E. DITSON & CO 


Electrics over Huntington Ave, to Cypress Street. 
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New 


The Harvard Course. 
The National Course. 
Laboratory and Experimental Work. 





Physical, Scientific 
and Chemical Apparatus 


Illustrated Catalogue free to Science Teachers. 

ZIEGLER ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
(‘Successors to A. P. Gage & Son, and Ziegler Bros.) 

145 Franhlin cor. Federal Sts., Boston. 


[So'e authorized makers of apparatus for Gage’s works on Physics, and Williams’ Chemical Work-.] 





Established 
1889. 


T** Largest School Specialty House in the Worl 


All of our goods are made on sound, recognized psychological principles. 








Politico-Relief Maps. A mechanical paradox. 
Boundaries, Cities, Lakes. Mountains, and all po- 
litical features printed on the face of Relief Map. 
Full series. 

Teachers’ Anatomical Aid. World renowned, 
ten sheets 20x42, six manikins—life size. 

Progressive Reading and Number Study. 
Complete course in wee: Reading, Word 
Building, Phonic Drill, Color, Time, Money, Art, 
Thought, Primary Science and Numbers.—By 
Mary E, Burt. 

Swigerts’ Lunar-Tellurian. 
as iellurian, Lunarian or Globe. 
The Teacher’s Manual. A text-book on An- 
atomy, Physiology and Hygiene—to accompany 

the ** Anatomical Aid,” 

The Telluric Manral. 


of the Teliurian or Globes, 
Champicn Pencil Sharpener. 


The Roudebush Writing System. 
or Vertical. Complete in three numbers, 
practical and economical. Send for samples. 

Boyer’s Science Tablets. Adopted by Board 
ot Education, Chicarco. Writing and Drawing 
Tablets in most convenient and economical form, 
Send for samples. 

Peerless School Registers. Registers espe- 
cially adapted for High Schools, Seminaries, or 
Common Schools. Send for sample sheets. 

Peerless Class Records. 

Peerless Report Cards. 

Examination, Practice, Writing and 
Drawing Papers. Send for samples 

Diplomas, Rolls of Honor, Certificates, | 
Etc. Lithograph and printed forms. Special 
forms made. : 

| Dustless Floor Dress’ng. Prevents dust while 
sweeping. 


Slant 
Most 





Pocket forms, 





May be used 


A text-book on all uses 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


} Send for samples, prices, and descriptive circulars, 








| CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 


173-175 Fiery Avenue, 
Cuicaco, 





J. M. OLCOTT, 


WANTED 


A good school man with about $5000, to join 
three others with like amounts, to increase 
facilities of the most promising Young Ladies’ 
Col'ege in Texas, now in successful operation. 
Good salary and good returas on investment. 
For particulars add:ess, *‘ T+xas COLLEGE,” 
care of this paper. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Jobnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 
AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York, 





-—S PEAK ER s— 
For Home and School. 


9 z 
DIALOGUE S— 


tow ay FRE 








EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 





TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. - . CHICACO. 


Seeks Tecchers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. | 


4 op ty P1., Boston, aa. Tt Wabash > ens 
Fifth Ave., New York Ct 2 King 
1282 Twelfth St., Washington. wy. Gr “420 Century ¥ ia’g, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 


Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. | Telephone, Bos‘on 775-2. 





* | 
100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address, 
Tit. 107 Keith & Perry B’ld’g, Kansas City, Mo 


Chica 
West Toronto, Can. 723 Cooper B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Assists 














you should write to the 


Ror Western Positions LARGEST WESTERN AGENCY, 


viz:-ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 
& SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN sirnits 
EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 


Send for Catalogue. 
cating with advertisers 








J. W. 

SCHERMERHORN & CO. | 

EAST 14TH STREET. 
New YORE. 











Kellogge’s Bureau. 


| now by H.S. Kellogg, 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principais, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAst 14TH Strert. N, Y. 


WANTE 


84000. Have filled vacancies in 15 States. 
Address, with stamp, H. N Robertson, M'g'r 
Southern Educational Bureau, Memphis, 
Tenn, 





To correspond with teachers 
available for positions in the 
South and West at 8300 to 





| New York Educational Bureau has 


|filled positions in 29 States and 


Canada. Recommends teachers 
with care. If you want real assist- 
ance or first class teachers, try 
No charge for 
nformation. Teachers are wanted 
Manager, 6! 


East Ninth St. New York. 





When writing advertisers mention this paper. 
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oo Pure-Delicious-Nutritious. 
= The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


 WaureR BAKER & CO. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 
NO CHEMICALS. 
ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER’BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
| MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 


| THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 
ON EVERY CAN, 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 


<=) «*For Vertical Writing <<< 
Uss JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


VERTICULAR anD VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


INDUSTRIALLY 
USEFUL 


LIMITED 




















© JOSEPH GILLOTTs ~ 
> VERTIGRAPH PEN 





EDUCATIONALLY | 
INVALUABLE! -' 








TRUE, BUT 








THE 


REMINGTON 


Standard Typewriter, Especially the New Models. 


E solicit the privilege of sending free to any one 
interested in educational matters a copy of our 
pamphlet, “ THE EDUCATIONAL USE OF THE TYPE- 
WRITER.” It sets forth the reasons why the typewriter 
is a valuable educational instrument, and tells the ex- 
perience of those who have so used it. 





WYCKOFF, 


327 Broadway, 


SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


NEW YORK. 


| Rumford Chemical Works, 





Exhauston 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful and harmless stimulant, 
giving renewed strength and 


vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
|Says: ‘‘I have used it in my own 
case when suffering from nervous 
exhaustion, with gratifying results. 
I have prescribed it for many of the 
| various forms of nervous debility, and 
it has never failed to do good. # 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
= Providence. R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





; PURE, 
Packer’s ino, 
ANTISEPTIC, 
Tar BALSAMIC, 


«s A Luxury for 


Soap sw 


and Shampoo.’” 











—Medical Standard. 
A delightful cleanser ; 
it removes dandruff, For 
allays itching, pro- Shampooing 
motes healthful growth 


of the hair, and keeps it soft and lustrous. 








Refreshing and grate- 
ful to the skin ; purifies 
the pores and prevents 
and removes black- 
heads, and improves the ccmplexion. Im 
irritated conditions of the skin, it 
soothes, heals, and is invaluable. 


For the 
Complexion. 








PACKER MFG. CO., 


81 Fulton Street, New York. 





NEW 
PENS. 


For Vertical Writing. 


No. 556 Fine Points. 
You will like them. Order through the dealers or send for samples 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CoO., 


Works: 
Camden, N. J. 








No. 570 Medium Points. 


ESTERBROOK’ S pp Wares 





No. 571 Coarse Points. 


26 John St. 
New York. 














